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THE YEARS AHEAD 


HE following is the text of an interview given to Polish 
TT Perspectives by Stefan Jedrychowski, Chairman of the Planning 

Commision at the Council of Ministers. 

Dr Jedrychowski is a member of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers Party and of its Political Bureau, to both 
of which offices he was re-elected at the Party’s Third Congress 
in March. The principal theme of the interview was Poland’s 
economic development during the next seven years. 


* 
* * 


During the debates of the Third Congress of the P.U.W.P. most 
attention was devoted to economic issues. Why was this so? 


The Party attaches tremendous importance to economic questions. 
The country’s economic development and an increase in the living 
standards of the population are the cornerstones on which the 
Party’s policy rests. This of course does not mean that the Party 
intends to weaken its activity in the ideological or political sphe- 
te. Nevertheless it is on a successful solution of economic problems 
oe success in all the other spheres of the Party’s activities largely 
epends. 


What are the most representative features of the Directives on 
economic development for the next seven years voted by the 
Congress? 


The most significant feature is the tendency to develop the 
national economy as a whole — evenly and proportionally. Owing 
to the extremely rapid rate. of development of our economy, as 
well as to certain mistakes committed in the past, some dispro- 
portions have come into being. We wish not merely to remove or 
lessen them but — even more important — to prevent any new 
disproportions arising. Nevertheless the Directives outline a relati- 
vely rapid rate of economic development. 
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4 THE YEARS AHEAD 


During the discussion which preceded the Congress there were 
voices which asserted that the rate of economic development 
suggested by the Central Committee was too modest. What attitude 
did the Congress take towards such opinions? 


The rate of economic development cannot be fixed at will. It 
does not depend only on the will and attitude of the Party, of the 
planning organs and the masses of working men and women. It 
depends also on the objective conditions in which the country 
finds itself and, among other things, the obtained level of produc- 
tive forces and the links between the national economy and world 
markets. 

In fixing the rate of increase in industrial production for the 
years immediately ahead, the Congress had to take many factors 
into account. First, the existing possibilities of assigning a definite 
part of the growing national income for investment. Second, the 
possibilities of an increase in employment in various branches of 
the national economy, according to the manpower situation. Third, 
the actual possibilities of increasing labour productivity. Fourth, 
the raw-material resources which are at the disposal of our natio- 
nal economy and the genuine possibilities of increasing them by 
means of international exchange. 


What are the main targets of the Directives for the 1961-1965 
Five-Year Plan? How is the national income to be divided? 


On the basis of an initial analysis of possibilities the develop-| 


ment targets have been established as follows: 

First, the achievement, by 1965, of an increase in industrial 
production of about 50 per cent above the level anticipated in 
1960, which means an increase of nearly 80 per cent above 1958. 
Agricultural production will increase by 20 per cent compared with 
1960, and by 30 per cent compared with 1958. 

Second, the securing, by 1965, of an increase in the individual 
consumption fund of 33 to 35 per cent above the 1960 level, which 
will make it possible to increase per-capita consumption by between 
23 and 25 per cent. ; 

Third, the raising of real wages of workers and other employees 
in 1965 to a level from 23 to 25 per cent above that of 1960. This 
would be between 33 and 35 per cent above the 1958 figure. The 
real incomes of the peasants should rise on about the same scale. 

Fourth, an increase in urban housing construction from 1.2 


million rooms in the years 1956 to 1960 to a minimum of 2 million i 


rooms in the five years from 1961 to 1965. During the same period 
housing construction in the rural areas should be increased to 1.2 
millions rooms. 

The national income is to increase by about 40 per cent during 
the period 1961 to 1965. There will be certain shifts in favour of 
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re 
Seb investment in the proportions according to which the national in- 
attitude | come is divided. Gross investment outlay will increase more rapidly 
than the national income. In the five years from 1961 to 1965 
investment will increase by about 49 per cent above the level in 
will. It| the five years from 1956 to 1960. As a result the share of invest- - 
, of the | ment in the national income will rise from 16.8 per cent in 1960 
men. It | to 18.5 per cent in 1965. 


pete What is the reason for the increase in investment in the years 


d world | immediately ahead? 


If we wish to maintain the rate of increase in industrial pro- 
for the} duction, both at present and that scheduled for the future, if we 
' factors} are to achieve also the anticipated increase in agricultural pro- 
definite} duction and to solve our transport difficulties, we must increase 
nd, the} the rate of investment. It is also necessary to remember that in 
iches of} the period 1961-1965 we have to find employment for one million 
. Third,} new workers. In addition we are faced with the absolute necessity 
Fourth,} of coping with several important social problems. We still have 
r natio-} too few flats, to few places in schools and too few hospital beds. 
hem by} Therefore we must develop building in these fields at a far more 
rapid rate than hitherto. 
161-1965 It is also necessary to realize that the investment reserves which 
: we are using in the present five-year period are about to be ex- 
hausted. As a matter of fact we are now continuing and finishing 
develop-|off the investment programme of the Six-Year Plan, 1950-1955. 
Things will work the other way round in the next five-year 
.dustrial | period. We shall then start from scratch the construction of a con- 
vated injsiderable number of new projects. This will obviously be more 
ve 1958.)costly and will demand an increase in investment outlay. 
red with What will be the principal trends in investment? 
dividual} In agriculture the key problem is securing an increase in live- 
1, which| stock breeding and, more particularly, in cattle breeding. The 
between}achievement of the planned increase will be impossible without 
large-scale land improvement and farm building. As far as the 
nployees} Scheduled crop increase is concerned, our hopes are based above 
60. This}al on land improvement, more extensive use of fertilizers and 
ire. The}@ gradual raising of the level of farming. 
ne scaie.} Industry stands in great need of investment. I give a few 
rom 1.2|¢xamples. An immense task which faces us is a considerable widen- 
. million }ing of our raw-material, fuel and power bases. The chemical in- 
e period |dustry can be of considerable help in solving the problem of 
d to 1.2 {supplying the country with raw materials. It has to produce a great 
many raw and synthetic materials, which can replace imports of 
t during atural fibres, leather, rubber, etc., as well as of timber, of which 
savour of there is a domestic shortage. Besides, the chemical industry must 
‘Supply agriculture with ever-increasing quantities of fertilizers. 
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The planned increase in investment and the raising of the level 
of consumption are bound up with an intensive development of the 
machine-building indstry. The latter has not only to satisfy home 
needs for capital goods and supply considerable quantities of 
durable consumer goods, but it must also very considerably 
increase the production of machinery and equipment for export. 

The Directives are aimed throughout at a comprehensive indu- 
strial development of the country. Thus an expansion and 
modernization of the light, agricultural and food industries is also 
envisaged. 

Transport, whether rail, road or water, has to be made more 
efficient. Efforts at modernization will be continued, for example 
the electrification of the railways and the switch-over from steam 
to diesel engines. Supplies of rolling-stock to all branches of trans- 
port will be substantially increased. 

Another interesting characteristic of the Directives is the pro- 
vision they make for non-productive investment to grow more 
rapidly than productive investment. The specific conditions of 
Poland, a country with a high birth-rate, compel us to concentrate 
our efforts in investment during the period under discussion in 
the field of housing, school and hospital construction. All the 
same, the outstripping of productive by non-productive investment 
can only be a transitional measure. 


Is any private investment envisaged, alongside the State invest- 
ment? 


. Yes, we envisage a considerable increase in the part played by 
investment by the population out of their own resources. This 
applies principally to individual peasant hodings, as well as to 
housing construction, whether in the form of private building or of 
co-operative building societies. At the same time the State will 
increase its credit assistance to individual investors. 


Will the increasing ratio of investment in the national income 
not have an adverse effect on the increase in the population's 
living standards? 


The Directives envisage an increase in the income of the po- 
pulation (in the form of real wages and real incomes in the case 
of peasants) of between 23 and 25 per cent in five years. This is 
no small increase. Certainly, as a percentage it is smaller than 
the corresponding increase of 30 per cent in the present five-year 
period, but in absolute figures the population’s real incomes will 
increase by approximately the same amount as they have during 
the present five-year period. The envisaged increase in real income 
has been secured in planning the increase in investment. If we 
failed to increase the share of investment in the total, in a few 
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’ time we should have to reckon with a fall in the rate of 
increase of the national income, and thus in consumption as well. 

So much for the population’s real income. If, on the other hand, 
we talk about living standards in the broader sense of the word, we 
must also remember such items as housing, communal facilities, 
health service, education, holiday-making and travel, etc. A further 
improvement in living standards is ensured by the investments made 
in these fields, and as I have already mentioned, non-productive 
investment grows more rapidly than productive. 


How is consumption to increase? 


We envisage a relatively moderate increase in the consumption 
of foodstuffs, since here we do not lag too far behind the more 
highly-developed and industrialized countries of Europe. Indeed, 
in consumption of certain foodstuffs we even exceed the level of 
some of these countries. 


There are larger disparities however in the consumption of 
industrial goods, This makes certain alterations in the structure of 
the population’s consumption imperative. Incidentally, this process 
has already begun in Poland. In accordance with the Directives, 
the rate of increase in the consumption of clothing and footwear 
will approximately correspond to the general rate of the increase 
in consumption of durable industrial goods such as washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, wireless and television sets, bicycles, motor- 
cycles and so on. 


How will foreign trade develop? Did the discussion which pre- 
ceded the Congress introduce any material changes here? 


In the first version of the Directives it was suggested that the 
1965 foreign trade turnover should increase by 35 per cent above 
the 1958 level. But as a result of the discussion prior to the Con- 
gress and of the subsequent work of the planners this figure has 
been raised to 46 per cent. We consider even the latter figure as 
simply a minimum and work in the future will be devoted to find- 
ing possibilities of increasing it still further. Indeed, it has been 
correctly emphasized in the course of discussion that an increase 
in the volume of foreign trade will materially contribute to a de- 
velopment of our national economy. We should like to develop 
our imports in many fields. Our payment capabilities however limit 
the dimensions of such imports. This in why an increase in turn- 
over is dependent upon the development of our export drive. We 
earmark all the currency obtained from additional exports for the 
purchase of both goods and services abroad. Thus our export drive 
is also in the interests of our foreign partners in trade. 

The development of our foreign trade is fundamentally based 
on an increase in the trade exchange between Poland and the 
socialist countries. Under the agreements which we have already 
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concluded with the majority of these mutual exchange is already 
settled right down to 1965. Nevertheless, even as far as our re- 
lations with these countries are concerned, we see a possibility of 
a further increase in turnover in the period of the Plan, as work on 
international industrial specialization and co-operation progresses, 
Some increase in turnover can also be brought about by widening 
the exchange of those goods which are usually treated by ne- 
gotiators as of second priority, but which may essentially contri- 
bute to an improvement in the supply or the market. What I mean 
here is a wide assortment of consumer goods, and in particular 
of durables. 

We also foresee an increase in turnover and a further invigora- 
tion of trade relations with the non-socialist countries. Those we 
have in mind here are of course both the highly-developed coun- 
tries of Europe and North America and those less-developed in 
South America, Asia nad Africa. As far as the former are concern- 
ed, we are interested in the purchase of high-grade machinery and 
equipment, as well as licences. In return we are in a position to 
offer both our traditional export lines (coal, coke, agricultural pro- 
duce and foodstuffs) as well as a steadily increasing range of goods 
from new and expanding branches of industry. 


As for the less advanced countries, we shall import from them 
raw materials and agricultural produce in exchange for machinery 
and other capital equipment, thus helping them to industrialize 
themselves. 


Can one speak of an “intensification” of the national economy 
over the next seven years? 


Yes, indeed. This is the principle on which the Draft Plan is 
based. The Directives assume a substantial rise in labour producti- 
vity. In particular, labour productivity in industry is to increase 
by 40 per cent in the period 1961 to 1965, which means that about 
80 per cent of the rise in production will be achieved by increasing 
labour productivity — and only 20 per cent will be due to the 
increase in the labour force. This increase in labour productivity 
will be obtained both by modernization and by better utilization 
of existing equipment; by replacing low-efficiency machines and 
technological processes with high-efficiency ones; by the scientific 
organization of labour, etc. It is therefore certainly permissible to 
speak of intensification and of increasing the effectiveness of the 
national economy in all its fields. 


Are any further improvements envisaged in the system of 
management of the national economy? 


There are almost two more years to run before the beginning 
of the new Five-Year Plan. We want to make use of this time 
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to conclude the process of changes in the system of management. 
This process, as everyone knows, started back in 1956. 

The reforms in the system of management will run along the 
following lines. 

First, the changes in. the system of managing industry, building 
and trade inaugurated a few years ago will be brought to com- 


pletion, 
Second, the process of decentralization both of the national 
economy and the administration will also be completed — in 


particular by increasing the part played by the local councils. 

Third, we shall introduce more elasticity into the relations 
between enterprises and into the supply and distribution systems. 

Fourth, we shall make more efficient the system of planning 
and financing of investment, as well as the entire system of fi- 
nancing of enterprises. 

Fifth, we shall regulate the system of prices and wages, and 
improve the operation of other economic incentives. 

We think that this process will in essence be concluded during 
1959 and 1960. This of course by no means excludes further impro- 
vements in the system of managing the national economy during 
the five years which lie ahead, should any weak points in it come 
to light. 











SCHOOL REFORM 


by 
ANTONI RAJKIEWICZ 


OES the present school system in Poland satisfy the require- 
ments of contemporary life? Does it sufficiently prepare 
young people for work and higher studies? 

These questions are being frequently asked now in Poland. And 
they are followed by others, no less important. What is to be done 
to make schools succeed in training the great numbers of young 
people born just after the war? How are an adequate number of 
schools and teachers to be secured? 

The discussion on educational reform began at the National 
Educational Conference in May 1957. Its resolutions stressed that the 
present system of schooling does not meet the demands of tech- 
nological, economic, social and cultural progress, and asked for the 
adjustment of curricula and textbooks, lengthening of the period 
of schooling in elementary, secondary and vocational schools, and 
for improvements in teacher training. 

The 1957 Conference was also a preliminary for an Educational 
Congress which is to take place probably in 1960. Its task will be 
to discuss and formulate the principles of a basic reform of the 
educational system in Poland. At present, a number of experienced 
educationalists are serving on commissions engaged on the prepa- 
ratory work for the Congress. Some suggestions have already been 
made use of by the school. authorities. A number of the demands 
formulated by the Educational Congress of 1957 have also been 
implemented. The course of study in vocational schools has been 
extended by a year, curricula in schools of all types have been 
revised; experienced authors have been asked to prepare new text- 
books; the course of study in the teachers’ training colleges (on the 
secondary school level) has been extended by a year and work has 
been started on the organization of two-year agricultural schools 
for young peasants. 

There is also a new scheme for opening two-year vocational 
schools, chiefly for those young people in the rural areas who 
hitherto on leaving the elementary school have not gone on 10 
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standard secondary schools, whether vocational of general. This 
idea is now being energetically discussed among teachers on all 
levels. Some people see it as an initial step leading to a universal 
nine-year elementary school (expected to replace the present se- 
yen-year course), in which the last two years would have alterna- 
tive curricula, one general (for those young people who intend to 
continue their studies), and the other vocational (for those who go 
out to work at 16, which is now the minimum legal working age 
in Poland). Others are inclined to treat such two-year vocational 
schools simply as a further type of vocational school, in which 
schooling would be combined with practice in some kind of pro- 
ductive work (e.g. three days schooling and three days of practical 
work in a factory). Other again are of the opinion that such schools 
would be an experiment, to be appraised only after several years 
of actual experience. 

This is a rough outline of the trends as they were discussed two 
months ago. By the time this issue of Polish Perspectives reaches 
its readers abroad the matter may well have been finally decided. 
Yet the discussion seems nevertheless well worth describing, since 
it reveals various interesting views, opinions and arguments. 

It is also worth emphasizing that all the participants in the dis- 
cussion agree on one point: such schools would help to reduce the 
number of the so-called ‘redundant’ young people — those aged 
between 14 and 17 who are neither at school nor gainfully em- 
ployed. The importance of that problem can be seen from the 
following table showing the number of adolescents in the 14-17 age 


group. 
Young people 
aged 14-17 

: (in thousands) 
In schools 683 
Gainfully employed in the socialized sector 197 
Craftsmen’s apprentices 26 

Studying and at the same time gainfully employed in the 

socialized sector 46 
Helping on farms and in household work (estimated) 400 
‘Redundant’ (estimated) 259 
Total 1,611 

This shows that over a quarter of a million adolescents aged 

from 14 to 17 are neither at school nor working. Most of these are 


in fact either 15 or 16 years of age. They live usually in small 
towns and settlements, where the number of schools is still inade- 
quate and the few existing factories and craftsmen’s workshops 
do not provide good opportunities for learning a trade. A move to 
towns is checked by the housing shortage and the insuffi- 
cient number of places in boarding schools. 
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The object of the projected two-year vocational school is to give 
these young people greater educational opportunities and to pre- 
pare them for their work by the time they reach working age. 
The present writer shares the view of those wo would like to see 
these schools as an organic part of a nine-year elementary schoo] — 
that is, the final two classes, with a vocational curriculum. This 
means that I am also in favour of a future copulsory nine-year 
education in the elementary school. 


Why a nine-year elementary school? 


Those taking part in the discussion on the future school system 
in Poland can also be divided into three groups. In Poland, com- 
pulsory school attendance begins at the age of seven and covers 
the seven-year elementary school. Everybody agrees that that se- 
ven-year school is no longer sufficient to give the education actually 
needed at the elementary level. Some people are in favour of an 
eight-year course, others — of a nine-year course, still others — 
of a ten-year course. The idea of a nine-year school is now winning 
an increasing number of adherents. Why is this so? 

First, a nine-year course eleminates the gap in the life of those 
adolescents who on leaving the elementary school cannot continue 
their studies — and are at the same time unble to take a job on 
account of the labour legislation which permits the employment 
of adolescents only at the age of 16, and in certain cases (eg. in 
mining) only at 17. 

Second, it makes possible a better adjustment of the elementary 
school curriculum, which is at present overloaded. The consequent 
mental and physical strain, especially in the senior classes of the 
elementary school, accounts for the fact that many young people 
have to stay down for two years in the same class. 

Third, such a school will make it possible to organize in the 
seventh year a preliminary selection, which would consist of 
classifying the pupils into two groups: those willing and qualified 
to go to a secondary school, and those who would take a job on 
reaching employable age. The first group would be directed to the 
eighth and ninth class (which would have a general curriculum) 
and the others to equivalent classes with a vocational curriculum. 
Of course, studies in the vocational classes would not preclude 
anyone from continuing his studies in a secondary school or under- 
taking additional vocational training. One must emphasize that 
those who are in favour of the compulsory nine-year school realize 
that it cannot possibly be put into practice before 1965. The seven- 
year interim would be indispensable for the building of additional 
schools and classrooms, training an adequate number of teachers, 
and other preparatory organizational work. 
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The supporters of an eight-year school invoke principally ar- 
ts of an economic nature. They point out that the cost of 
replacing the present seven-year school by an eight-year one would 
be lower than that of introducing a nine-year school. Therefore 
the eight-year school might be made a reality much sooner than 
the other. Marian Falski, the principal exponent of this idea, pu- 
blished a number of articles in which he demanded that an eight- 
year school should be organized in the school year 1959-60. His 
argument was based on demograpic factors: he has calculated that 
out of the 282,000 pupils expected to leave the final class of the 
elementary school in June 1959, only 232,000 could be admitted 
to secondary schools and post-elementary vocational schools (i.e. 
schools below the secondary standard). This means that 50,000 
young people would be left without any further schooling. The 
extension of the term of compulsory schooling by one year would 
make possible the absorption into the eighth class of all those who 
are supposed to leave the elementary school in the summer of 
1959. In addition it would allow a gap of a year in admitting new 
pupils to secondary and vocational schools. Classrooms needed for 
the eighth classes could be obtained, Falski asserted, by using the 
free classrooms in secondary and vocational schools. 

A detailed study conducted by the Ministy of Education has 
shown that the scheme is not practicable. It would entail enormous 
difficulties in organization and in the adjustment of curricula. 
Further, the number of teachers available is too small. The Mini- 
stry has shown that in 1959 the principal problem is to ensure 
places in schools for all those children who will be entering the 
first class. Some 282,000 pupils will leave the seventh class, but 
as many as 760,000 (sic) — born mainly in 1953 — will be entering 
the first class. There must therefore be classrooms to house 478,000 
additional pupils in the elementary schools. 

All this proves that the idea of extending education in the ele- 
mentary school this year is not practicable. 

People who are in favour of a ten-year elementary school think 
that it would considerably assist the inclusion in the curricula of 
the fundamentals of technological education (‘polytechnicized’ 
schooling) and that it would prepare young people for further stu- 
dy and for vocational work. 


And what of the secondary school? 


There are at present two types of secondary school in Poland: 
the four-year general education school, and the five-year vocatio- 
nal school. The former prepares its pupils for higher education, the 
latter for gainful employment requiring mid-level technological 

economic qualifications — e.g. technicians, accountants, etc. 
A questionnaire circulated early in 1959 among secondary school 
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pupils due to leave school in June has shown that 64 per cent of 
those leaving the general schools and 17 per cent of those leaving 
the vocational schools were to sit an entrance examination for 
some higher educational institution. 

Professors in universities etc. are unanimous in their opinion 
that the pupils who leave secondary general schools are not well 
prepared for higher studies. It is therefore suggested that, first, 
the course of study in those schools should be extended by one 
year and, second, the curriculum divided into three categories: the 
humanities, the pure sciences, the natural sciences. These two 
measures would, in the opinion of university professors, help to 
ensure a more adequate preparation of pupils for higher studies, 
a better choice of the subject to be studied at university level, and 
a higher standard of university studies. At present unsatisfactory 
preparation of pupils at the secondary school accounts for a con- 
siderable number of failures during the first year of university stu- 
dies, failures which in some cases reach 40 per cent. 

The demands of university professors are fully supported by 
secondary school teachers. They realize that the secondary schoo! 
curriculum is too tightly packed, so that in practice it can hardly 
be fully covered. Less talented pupils leave the secondary schools 
without completing the course of study — or have to stay down 
for more than one year in the same class. Statistics show that out 
of every 100 pupils who enter secondary schools only 55 complete 
the full course of study within the normal time limit of four 
years. 

The question of extending the course of study in the secondary 
schools by one year and of differentiating their curricula is now 
under consideration by the authorities. It must be borne in mind 
that if elementary schooling were extended by two years the se- 
condary school course would be reduced to two or three years 
(instead of the present four years and the suggested five). 


The future of G.C.E. holders 


As mentioned above, some 64 per cent of those expected to 


leave the secondary schools intend to sit entrance examinations | s 


for centres of higher education. It is estimated that some two-thirds 
of them will pass and be admitted. About 34,000 will take the 
General Certificate of Education at ordinary level this year. (The 
term G.C.E., ordinary level, is used rather loosely as a very 
rough equivalent of what in Polish is termed “the certificate of 
maturity” and means simply a certificate of completing the full 
course of secondary education. The real equivalent here is the 
old English General School Certificate). Out of these some 15 10 
18 thousand will enter universities, etc. What of the remaining 16-19 
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thousand? Since they are not prepared for gainful employment, 
various One-year and two-year courses are being organized for 
them — teacher training courses secretarial courses, etc. It is now 
being more and more often suggested that higher vocational schools 
with a two or three year course of study should be set up, which 
would give vocational diplomas only (at present practically all 
higher educational institutions are of university rank, with the 
right to confer degrees). These schools would admit those G.C.E. 
holders whose studies would not commence at university level, 
as well as those students of the universities, etc., who failed in their 
studies, thus offering them an opportunity to obtain a vocational 
diploma. At present, a university student who fails to take his 
degree is doubly crippled: he is subject to the psychological diffi- 
culties resulting from his failure, and he has no formal vocational 
qualification whatever. 

These matters too are now being widely discussed, by a range 
of people including secondary school pupils and university stu- 
dents, 


- Productive work as a prerequisite to studies? 


Discussions on this issue are still rather cautious. People seem 
to feel that under Polish conditions it is not practicable to ask 
secondary school pupils and university students to study and to 
work in production at the same time. (Here we disregard adults 
who are studying though correspondence courses or at evening 
classes.) It is however suggested that young people should have an 
adequate practical schooling in factories, etc., covered by the curri- 
culum. Another suggestion is to introduce obligatory work in pro- 
duction between the secondary and the higher school. This idea is 
now gaining increasing support among people who emphasize the 
fact that adolescents beginning their higher education are in most 
cases too young — usually 18, practically without any knowledge 
of the processes of economic life, of the organization and technolo- 
gy of production, etc. This idea however also has resolute oppo- 
nents, who assert that an interval between the two periods of 
study will allow the young people to forget what they have learnt 
at school, and that the employment of unskilled novices in factories 
would mean, from the economic point of view, more losses than 
gains, 

These are one or two of the issues now being discussed in 
connection with the anticipated school reforms in Poland. The 
fact that the discussion is lively, and sometimes even heated, 
testifies to the vital character of the problem, helps in finding 
the most realistic solutions, and offers wider opportunities for 
choosing them. Any of the reforms described would entail a con- 
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siderable public outlay. But even if matters were left as they are 
the high rate of the natural increase in Poland — some 18 per 
thousand in the post-war period — would by itself considerably 
raise the costs of national education with every coming year. 


In a few years’ time, when new schools have been built and 
new teachers trained, it seems likely that a more radical schoo] 
reform, better satisfying the needs of life, will become possible 
in this country. 














. EDUCATION 
THE MINISTER ANSWERS OUR QUESTIONS 


current situation in Polish education, particularly with the 


M: Bietkowski, we want to acquaint our readers with the 
proposed reform of the existing system. 


First, we would like to ask you to sum up the achievements of 
Polish education in the last fifteen years. The reforms which are 
now being so widely discussed can obviously be better understood 
against such a background. 


The advances made by our educational system over the last 
fifteen years have been quite considerable. They can be summarized 
briefly under four headings: 

First, universal primary education. The seven-year. primary 
school now covers in principle all children. Before the war there 
were over half-a-million children without regular schooling. 

Second, better teaching conditions. Before the war there were 
63.3 pupils per classroom and 61.5 per teacher. At present the 
corresponding figures are 39.4 and 32.6. 

Third, the development of vocational schooling. This is best 
illustrated by the number of basic vocational school pupils per 
10,000 inhabitants; before the war it was 68.4, now it is 169.1. 


Fourth, democratization. Broad educational opportunities includ- 
ing higher studies, have been opened up to the peasants and work- 
ers who under the pre-war regime had little access to secondary 
education and even less to the universities. Thanks to the demo- 
cratization of secondary education, to grants and scholarships and 
a network of hostels, it was possible to raise the number of peasant 
and working-class young people in the student body from 16 per 
cent before the war to 52 per cent in the academic year 1956/57. 


The problem of adapting educational methods to meet the rapid 
Progress in techniques is being discussed all over the world. To 
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what extent is the demand for “polytechnicization” incorporate 
in the plans for. the new reform? 


In our epoch we are witnessing rapid technological progress, 
The assimilation of new technical advances and their utilization 
for the expansion of productive forces is of decisive importance 
for the development of the whole country, for its welfare and its 
culture. A nation unable to keep pace will inevitably fall further 
and further behind. The discussion on the polytechnicization of 
the general education secondary school has revealed a wide di- 
vergence of views. Some people propose that polytechnicization 
should be understood as a preparation for a definite vocation and 
even for a particular function within it; they also disown any desire 
to change the general education character of the secondary school. 
Other suggest that the general secondary school should impart some 
knowledge of the more important problems of contemporary 
technique as well as provide an opportunity for practical manual 
work in the school workshop. 

If we have rejected the demand that the general secondary 
school provide vocational qualifications it is because of our defi- 
nition of the aim of secondary education. This can be briefly 
summarized as follows. The general education secondary school 
should offer possibilities for awakening, crystallizing and develop- 
ing young people’s interest in the various manifestations of con- 
temporary life, ample provision being made for its technical side. 
The general secondary school should create conditions in which the 
young people’s interest develops through contact with practical 
work in the walks of life they choose. 

Such an expression of purpose requires a number of qualifi- 
cations and explanations, 

What is intended is not by any means a verbal, textbook 
acquaintance with technique. To ‘create conditions’ means to give 
an opportunity for practical work in a workshop. To fulfil this 
task the schools have to be properly equipped. A model school 
which would meet the requirements of “politechnicization” should 
have physics and chemistry laboratories, as well as wood- and 
metal-work shops (giving also certain facilities for electrical engi- 
neering). A co-educational school should possess in addition, for 
example, a dressmaking room and provide domestic science train- 
ing in its own kitchens. Such a list would not be complete with- 
out a motor-car workshop, where the young people can learn the 
principles of the internal combustion engine and qualify for a driv- 
ing licence. 

In what way is a balance to be maintained between technical 
subjects and the humanities? 


The term balance needs clarification. First, there are more 
pupils in the basic vocational than in the general education schools, 
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and this disparity will continue to grow — such is the trend of 
development in a country rapidly expanding its national economy. 

Consequently, we are planning to re-introduce the previous 
division of the general secondary school into the humanities and 
the sciences (pure and natural). The latter’s task will be to give 
a particularly good grounding for higher studies in all the technical 
subjects. The concept of balance between the technical subjects and 
the humanities can also be understood as a desire that all those 
choosing technical studies should receive the best possible training 
in the humanities. This is in fact the task we have set ourselves. 
very engineer and technician should have a comprehensive, well- 
rounded education. 


Finally, Mr Bienkowski, we would like to ask you two more 
questions. There is a good deal of talk at the moment about voca- 
tional training schools in the towns and their counterparts in the 
rural areas. Would you like to comment first on the tasks of these 
schools in the towns? 


The influence of education has to be extended to cover the 
‘gap’ between the primary school leaving age (14) and the age 
at which gainful employment is legally permitted (17); such in- 
fluence is signally important at this age when young people are 
particularly susceptible to undesirable influences, 

It is proposed that the gap should be bridged by a two-year 
vocational training while at work. 

It is estimated that in 1959 the number of young people in the 
14-17 age group will reach some 800-900,000; in 1965 it will rise 
to some 1.5 million. A large number of vocational training schools 
are to be set up now. When these are sufficient to cater for all 
> soa students this form of schooling will be made com- 
pulsory. 

The new schools for vocational training are to be set up along- 
side the existing general eduaction and basic vocational schools, 
which are the next stage after the primary school. They are thus 
a way of spreading education at a level which it is customary to 
call secondary. 


It can be expected that the vocational training schools will 
also take pupils who wish to continue their education further. 
The problem of the relationship of the three types of schools is 
thus of great importance. Those young people in the vocational 
schools who express a desire to go on with their studies should 
have the possibility of doing so, either in the basic vocational or 
in the general education schools. It seems therefore that the main 
problem is to enable the vocational training school graduates to 
acquire qualifications in the basic vocational schools (or correspond- 
‘ng agricultural schools). 
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And what is the situation in the rural areas? 


The question of the two-year vocational training schools in the 
rural areas must be dealt with separately, in view of the entirely 
different demographic and organizational conditions. And also be- 
cause here the character of such training must meet the require- 
ments of agriculture. 

It appears from theoretical calculations that there is a need 
for some 7,000 vocational training schools. Such a network would 
embrace roughly 85 per cent of the 14-17 age group. But the whole 
project has to be adapted to concrete conditions and possibilities, 
It is enough to mention lack of suitable premises (for in the ma- 
jority of cases primary schools will be able to house two extra 
classes only with the greatest difficulty) to see how complicated 
this problem is. There is also the question of additional equipment, 
and the provision of instructors with the requisite educational 
qualifications. 

The introduction of vocational training for rural youth will 
certainly have a revolutionary impact on the whole pattern of 
habits and customs in the countryside. Although a considerable 
number of the more enlightened peasants understand the necessity 
for agricultural education and want their children to benefit from 
it, they are not by any means in the majority. The opinion that 
education is unnecessary and that traditional methods transmitted 
from father to son are sufficient is quite common. 

It is important to remember here that the young people in the 
14-17 age group are fully eligible for agricultural work — and 
this constitutes another difficulty in ensuring them a systematic 
education. 

Naturally, the rural vocational training schools will have to 
take into account the existing conditions as well as the annual 
cycle of agricultural work. The majority of them will therefore 
have a seasonal character; they will provide tuition from October 
to April, that is, in the period free from pressing field work. 

Under the present plans, in 1965 there will be some 4,000 vo- 
cational training schools with 280,000 pupils. Even this modest 
project will not be easy to fulfil. 

The creation of a proper atmosphere will be of the utmost 
importance for the popularization of this type of schooling in the 
rural areas. Many countries long ago created various stimuli to 
encourage the peasants to acquire specialized education (the right 
to run a farm, for example, was made dependent on the acquisition 
of proper qualifications). 

The introduction of universal compulsory vocational training 
is — particularly for the countryside — a measure of far-reaching 
tmportance. It is expected that it will play an important role in the 
development and socialist transformation of the rural areas. 
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ACADEMIC AUTONOMY 


by 
KONSTANTY GRZYBOWSKI 


HE introductory article of the new Higher Education Act, 

passed by the Sejm on November 5, 1958, includes the state- 

ment that “centres of higher education are actively to parti- 
cipate in building socialism in Poland’. At this point a foregin read- 
er may easily conclude that this is an Act which turns centres of 
higher education into some sort of a tool of the Communist Party, 
and whose legal provisions differ radically from those relating to 
universities in the West. Reading on, after this beginning, he is 
likely however to feel not only astonishment, but probably even 
incoomprehension. Perhaps expecting provisions subordinating the 
universities to the Polish United Workers Party, he will find in the 
whole Act no reference to the Party at all. He will only once 
encounter the term ‘socialism’ — when the Act, defining the duties 
of academic workers, speaks of that of educating the students as 
citizens who will be “dedicated to the cause of socialism”. 

As far as the formal organization of higher education is con- 
cerned, the reader will see that it is similar to that of universities 
in the West, and that the position of the academic staff and stu- 
dents is governed similarly. He may also notice that certain de- 
mands put forward in various countries in the West concerning the 
organization of universities (such as the establishment of a body 
representing all the centres of higher education of a country, con- 
sisting in the main of academic workers elected by their colleagues) 
have in Poland become a fact and are embodied in the new Act. 


The western reader may often see inconsistencies between the 
fact that, on the one hand, Polish universities are to serve the cause 
of socialism, and on the other, that research in Poland is free; 
that new academic workers are nominated for appointment and 
promotion by their already instated elder colleagues, the majority 
of whom began their careers before the war; that the administration 
of the centres of higher learning is based on the principle of aca- 
demic autonomy; and that autonomy is in addition augmented by 
the establishment of a central body (The Higher Education Council) 
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consisting exclusively of academic workers, the majority of whom 
are elected. And should he happen to attend a lecture of a professor 
of political economy who did not conceal his liking for liberalism, 
or a lecture by a sociologist who gave a critical appraisal of the 
Marxist theory of class structure, he might well resign from an 
attempt to understand the Polish system of higher education. And 
he would thus reveal in a glaring way one of the many misunder- 
standings between the ‘East’ an the ‘West’. 

The main source of that misunderstanding, I think, lies in a too 
dogmatic form of reasoning. The Polish Act under discussion spe- 
cifies the basic political aim of the work of the universities; similar 
acts in the countries of the West do nothing of this kind. A reader 
who is prone to jumping to conclusions will think that in Poland 
the universities perform a function ‘ancillary’ to the political sy- 
stem, whereas those in the West are ‘free’. An ancillary function he 
may often and easily identify with compulsion, with the imposing 
on the university of various tasks from outside, and consequently 
he fails to comprehend how that ‘compulsion’ can be reconciled 
with freedom of learning and with autonomy. The limits to freedom 
consist in preventing the universities from becoming centres of 
activities undermining the fundamental principles of the given sy- 
stem, both political and economic. Within those limits there is 
freedom of learning which does not preclude discussion on the con- 
sequences of those fundamental principles, and sometimes even 
the questioning of their validity — but ‘the latter only pro- 
vided that it does not become a political danger. And it is only 
within these limits that there is academic freedom in state-run 
scientific institutions, regardless of the political and economic sys- 
tem of the state concerned. 

The development of higher education in Poland, which in this 
regard is the same as everywhere else and is reflected in legal pro- 
visions as in other socialist countries, has however been in detail 
marked by certain unique characteristics of its own. As has not 
been the case in certain other socialist countries, older scholars who 
had made their reputations before the country entered upon s0- 
cialism, have been left in their posts. Even where some of them 
were temporarily removed, practically all returned after October 
1956. Further, the principle that centres of higher education are 
governed by the professors themselves has remained in force. The 
appointment of administrative authorities in the universities by the 
Minister of Higher Education was always considered a transitional 
measure and was defined as such in the relevant legal provisions. 
The elective character of Rectors and Deans was already restored 
before October 1956. Thus two apparently risky steps have been 
taken: professors whose whole past was alien, and occasionally 
hostile, to socialism have retained their posts, and the administra- 
tion of the University centres has been left in their hands (except 
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in the period 1949-56). The results have proved favourable. The 
overwhelming majority of scholars of the older generation have 
respected and respect the basic principles of the present Polish 
political and economic system and contribute all their experience 
and knowledge. Even if some of them regard the political and 
social transformations critically, this creates conditions for free 
academic discussion and in the last analysis still more emphasizes 
their recognition of the changes that have taken place. 

The Polish socialist revolution has neither built science in Po- 
land from scratch nor organized higher education anew; on the 
contrary, it has marked a continuation of achievements dating back 
to the pre-war period and to what was done by clandestine research 
and teaching during the Nazi occupation. Consequently it has 
succeeded in augmenting the work of the past generations without 
detriment to their accomplishments. The new Act has given the 
universities permanent forms of organization which have grown 
from the experience of recent years. The central authorities in the 
system of higher education are the Minister of Higher Education 
and the Higher Education Council; the authorities of the individual 
schools are the Senates and Rectors, and the Faculty Councils and 
Deans. According to the new Act, the Minister of Higher Educa- 
tion is a ‘supervisory’ authority and as such does not interfere in 
the routine administration of the schools. He may issue decrees 
and enactments relating to the higher schools in general only after 
consulting the Higher Education Council, which may on its own 
initiative propose such decrees and enactments. The Higher Edu- 
cation Council consists of professors and readers (in Polish termino- 
logy ‘senior scientific workers’), two-thirds of whom are elected, 
and one-third appointed by the Minister. The rights of the Council 
are a novelty: the Minister, the only government-appointed autho- 
tity in the higher education system, is not completely free in his 
decisions; he must first consult the Council as the representative 
body of academic workers. The Council’s opinion is not binding on 
the Minister, but is an indispensable factor and thus operates de 
facto according to the strength of the Council’s authority. The 
existence of a central self-governing body which represents the 
centres of higher education as a whole is a step forward from the 
pre-war period and compares favourably with the situation in the 
majority of the capitalist states. 

The administration of the universities rests in the hands of the 
senior academic workers (professors and readers), with a certain 
limited participation of junicr workers (lecturers and assistants). 
Both senior and junior academic workers are nominated by their 
senior colleagues and appointed either by them (i.e. by the Fa- 
culties and Senates) or by the Minister or the Council of State 
(which in Poland has the prerogatives of the Head of State). Senior 
academic workers cannot in principle be removed from their posts, 
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and their removal before they reach pensionable age (70 years) may 
take place only in exceptional cases, for reasons strictly laid down 
in the new Act. In the case of a professor a decision of the Councii 
of State is necessary. This permanence of status is a guarantee of 
independence in research and teaching activity. 

The Faculty Councils and Senates, the collective administrative 
bodies, consist exclusively of academic workers, who may increase 
their number by co-opting additional members. This method of 
internal enrolment is restricted by the provision that if a reader 
is to be nominated, a senior academic worker from some other 
institution must attend and give his opinion; if a professor is to be 
nominated, all existing professors who specialize in the given disci- 
pline must be consulted; if the title of reader is withheld by an 
institution, the candidate may apply to the Minister of Higher Edu- 
cation (but the necessity of his consulting the Higher Education 
Council ensures that the opinion of senior academic workers will 
also play its part in the appeal procedure). Rectors and Deans, as 
individual administrative authorities, are elected by senior (and 
a small number of junior) academic workers, and thus hold their 
trust. 

The new higher education system in Poland has therefore been 
based on a broad conception of autonomy. Growing out of many 
centuries of European — including Polish — tradition, it has pro- 
ved, from the point of view of the progress of science, the best 
methods of organizing higher education in socialist Poland. The 
extension of that autonomy by the creation of the Higher Educa- 
tion Council reflects the view that some kind of a wniversites scien- 
tiarum is indispensable, and that the opinion of academic workers 
is also indispensable for the central administration of the universi- 
ties. The Higher Education Council is the creation of a socialist 
state and its contribution to the democratization of the centres of 
higher education. 
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EDUCATION IN FIGURES 


General education 


N recent years the financial needs of Polish primary schools 

have considerably increased. Every year the schools have had 

to find room for the very large annual contingents of children 
born since the war. In the preceding period the number of pupils 
in elementary schools had levelled off and even, in certain years, 
fallen, because at this time the elementary schools were for the 
most part admitting children born during the war. The real bound- 
ary line here was the school-year 1953/54. The problem is illustra- 
ted in Table 1: 


TABLE 1 
Number of pupils in primary schools in the school-years 1946-1959 


School-year Number of pupils 
(in thousands) 
1946/47 3,283.4 
1950/51 3,281.8 
1952/53 3,038.2 
1953/54 3,087.2 
1954/55 3,202.7 
1955/56 3,386.4 
1956/57 3,654.6 
1957/58 3,924.2 
1958/59 4,240.0 


Thus in the present school-year 1,152.8 thousand more pupils 
attended elementary school than five years earlier. Over the same 
period the number of elementary schools has increased by 2,043 
(from 23,208 to 25,251). This means that school premises have not 
grown at the same extremely rapid pace as the number of children 
of school age. As a result there has been a worsening of certain 
school conditions. 

_ The average number of pupils per classroom has also slightly 
increased — from 49 to 56 in the cities and towns and from 31 to 
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32 in the countryside. Before the war the corresponding figure 
were 65 in the towns and 64 in the countryside — and this at 
a time when more than half-a-million children of school-age re 
ceived no schooling at all. 

The pupil-teacher ratio has remained almost constant. Five 
years ago it was 38 in the towns and 29 in the countryside. Today 
the figures are 36 and 30. In this respect the present situation js 
considerably better than before the war, when there were 58 pupils 
per teacher in urban areas and 63 in the countryside. The ave 
rage number of classes per classroom in 1953-54 was 1.31 in the 
towns, and 1.54 in the country; by now (1958-59) it has increased 
to 1.55 and 1.58 (in 1937-38 it was 1.28 and 2.20). This means that 
we have at present more ‘shifts’ in the primary schools . 

The elementary schools’ need for new accommodation is however 
enormous, because the number of children of school-age is stil] in- 
creasing at break-neck pace; added to this is the fact that many 
schools, particularly in the country are still housed in inadequate 
premises, falling below modern standards in equipment and hygie- 
ne. It is calculated that in order to provide premises to replace 
those which are now rented and to obtain a national avarage of 45 
pupils per classroom (while introducing at the same time the prin- 
ciple of only one shift for all children above the third year) it is 
necessary to build in the urban areas three thousand classrooms 
yearly for a number of years, and as many again in the country- 
side. 

Herein lies the importance attached to the present campaign 
under the slogan, “A thousand schools for the thousandth anni- 
versary of the Polish State”. 

In the recent past more and more children have been covered 
by the full seven-year school course. This means above al] that 
discrimination against the rural schools has been eliminated. Be- 
fore the war only 46 per cent of children went to the seven-year 
state schools — and the percentage in the rural areas was only 27. 
In the school-year 1953/54 the percentage of pupils attending se- 
ven-year schools increased to 87.3 — in the rural areas to 80.5. 
In 1958-59 the respective figures are 91.3 and 85.3 per cent. For 
the remainder of the pupils there is a network of one- or two-tea- 
cher schools. This means that every child has the chance to g0 
through the full seven-year curriculum. But not every child is 
allowed to avail itself of this chaice. Between 25 and 30 per cent 
of pupils leave the primary schools before completing their seven 
years. This percentage is far too high. 

Compulsory education covers virtually all children of school 
age. In the school-year 1937/38, 90 per cent of the children in the 
7-13 age group attended school. In 1958-59 the figure was over 
98 per cent. Of the jess than 2 per cent who are not attending 
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school (some 70 thousand) the great majority are prevented by 
genuine handicaps, such as protracted illness, mental deficiency, 
ete. 

In the school-year 1953/54, 188.3 thousand pupils were enrolled 
in 773 secondary schools, which employed 9,600 teachers. This year 
there are 199.2 thousand pupils in 826 schools with 11,500 teachers. 

In the school-year 1937/38 there were 33 pupils in secondary 
schools per 10 thousand of the population. Today the figure stands 
at 69 (89 if we include adults taking part-time courses covering the 
secondary school curriculum). Altogether about 44 per cent of all 
young people in the 14 to 17 age group are studying in secondary 
and vocational schools. Before the war the figure was 13.5 per cent. 

Adult education has not made any great strides. Demand is 
lacking. In the school-year 1953/54 there were 1,606 elementary 
schools for working adults, with 65.6 thousand students; this year 
there are 783 schools, with a roll of 55.3 thousand. The number 
of adult secondary schools has increased over the past years from 
148 to 199, and the number of students from 42.5 thousand to 60.2 
thousand. In the past five years (data for last year is still incom- 
plete) 120.5 thousand students completed the entire curriculum of 
the adult elementary schools, while 24.7 thousand finished their 
education at secondary schools for adults. 


Vocational education 


The vocational schools have a vital part to play in the economic 
and social development of the country. An examination of their 
adequacy to meet the demands made of them in the final period 
of the Six-Year Plan (1950-1955) led to the integration of the ma- 
jority of them under the control of the Ministry of Education, At 
the same time a number of steps have been taken to improve the 
facilities these schools have to offer. 


In the school-year 1957/58 there were 3,751 vocational schools 
in Poland, attended by 491,600 pupils. 1,879 of these were at se- 
condary level (including 186 for adults), 954 were basic vocational 
schools (including 123 for adults), and 780 were other primary le- 
vel vocational schools. The Ministry of Education was responsible 
for the running of 2,758 schools with 354.7 thousand pupils. The 
remainder were for the most part under the supervision of other 
Ministries. 

Since the war there has been a tremendous step forward in the 
development of the vocational schools. In the school-year 1937/38 
the vocational schools (excluding art schools) had only 207,529 
students, of whom 91 thousand studied full-time. There are now 
nearly 400 thousand full-time students in these schools. 
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Within the past five years the vocational schools have trained | "0 
over 475 thousand people, who are now employed in almost every | * 
branch of the national economy. : 

The number of teachers in the vocational schools of all] types | 
and grades has considerably increased. In 1954 these schools om. | 
ployed 173,847 teachers and instructors. By 1958 this number had 
increased to 199,011. "sub 

One significant illustration of the development of education and 
the school system, as well as of scientific institutions, is the in-| ynd 
crease in the membership of the Polish Teachers Union. In 1938 | con 
the Polish Teachers Union had 56,000 members, in 1948 it had per 
83,499. By 1955 mebership had increased to 223,094, and by 1958 onk 
to 262,191. 
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Higher education 


Between 1956 and 1958 the universities, etc. were granted wider 
rights and therefore also a wider responsibility for matters of 
education and the training of personnel. 

The widening of curricula has made possible the introduction: 
of vacation and post-graduate practical courses, which are im-; 
portant both intellectually and from a broader educational point 
of view. 

In 1958 a compulsory period of work in production was intro- 
duced. This has meant a widening of the whole concept of pre- 
paring an undergraduate for a profession. Since the academic year 
1953/54, when the entrance requirements were raised, a steadily 
increasing number of candidates have failed the examinations. One | 
result of this has been a fall in the proportion of working-class 
and peasant youth in the universities. 

In the academic year 1957/58, 45.5 per cent of the young people 
who matriculated were of working-class or peasant origin. 

In recent years the system of providing employment for gra- 
duates has also changed. At the time of the violent expansion of | 
the national economy the system of allotting work was centralized. 
This was necessary to meet the urgent need for personnel, but in 
the long run it failed in its puropse. It did little to stimulate the 
undergraduates’ personal interest in obtaining a real professional 
training; and in addition it stifled the initiative of the enterprises, 
taking the proper selection of often specialized personnel out of 
their hands. Under the new system of scholarships introduced on 
January 1st scholarships are granted by individual enterprises and 
by local councils. : 

In the academic year 1957/58 there were 76 universities of 
institutions of equivalent status in Poland. Over the past five years 
the number of undergraduates has increased from 140,000 to 162,700 
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(in the academic year 1937/38 there were 32 universities, etc. with 


49,500 undergraduates). 
In 1953/54 there were 53 undergraduates per 10,000 inhabitants 


gure for the German Federal Republic (1955) was 25.8 (as in Bel- 
gium in 1954) and for Austria (1956) — 32.7. 

Table 2 shows the numbers of students, divided according to 
| subjects studied. 

The system of university external and extra-mural teaching, 
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considerably extended. In the academic year 1957/58 some 33,600 
rsons were enrolled in these courses. In 1953/54 the number was 
only 8,300. 


TABLE 2 
Graduates from Universities and Institutions of Equivalent Status 


Institution Number of graduates 
Universities 12,506 
Technical schools 36,954 
Agricultural schools 9,598 
Economic schools 4,426 
Medical schools 12,554 
Teachers’ Training Colleges 2,277 
Art schools 2,403 
Others 1,687 
Total 86,405 














TWO STORIES 


by 
STANISLAW ZIELINSKI 


PARIS 


T is true. Some time or other it all comes back, and you can 

see everything once more: the hills, the forest and the beams 

of sunlight twining themselves round the tree trunks. The fo- 
rest is red, golden; the water in the stream sparkles, and the gir'! 
in the green skirt comes down the path that winds its way down 
the slope. She looks as if she were hurrying — she treads quickly 
and to all appearances she is not looking back over her shoulder 
at all. But in fact she is very shrewdly calculating the distance 
Just before reaching the stream she is overtaken by a young lum- 
berjack. Both of them stop near the stream. Green skirt, green 
water; the lumberjack is dizzy with this greenness. 

“Well, now,” says the lumberjack to the girl, “I work in a fores! 
near here. I am lonely and very unhappy. Sometimes I feel I can’t 
bear it any longer. I would like to show you my axe and — you 
know — one thing and another. Shall we sit on this stump?” 

The lumberjack prattles on. In his fingers he is turning the 
haft of his axe. The girl is silent; she is looking at the other bank 
of the stream, but she doesn’t seem to be in a hurry to cross over 
On the other side the path climbs again, and loses itself among 
trees to. come out eventually on a road that leads to the village 

“It’s hot,” sighs the lumberjack, “Let’s sit in the shade. We'll be 
comfortable there.” 

“You and your axe,” says the girl quietly. “How stupid you 
are.” 

The sun is blazing down. Green circles are whirling in the air. 


The lumberjack shuffles his feet and thinks: ‘Today must be my} s 


bad day. Nothing seems to come out right.’ 
“Hot, isn’t it?”, he repeats and opens his shirt wide. 
The girl has stolen a glance at Him — again as if by chance. 
Her face has brightened and she has clapped her hands. 
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“You’re tattooed! It’s so colourful! So beautiful!” 

The lumberjack. has inflated his chest and flexed his muscles. 

“It is fine, isn’t it? It was done by a great expert. Look, this 
is the Royal Castle. Beyond the castle — the highest tower in the 
world, and a cathedral with spires that reach out to the sky. And 
here below — a river. The fishermen are floating down stream in 
their boat and there is a girl on the bank playing with a huge 
ball. Of course, every river must have a bridge. And on this bridge 
is a carriage going across to fetch a lady with her little dog; the 
lady is carrying an umbrella. The main street is just past the 
bridge. You can see big houses there, and shops full of sweets. 
A detachment of soldiers with their standard and a military band 
are marching through the city. Can you see the officer? He is the 
one on the horse. Now look closely — here we have a féte with 
merry-go-rounds and a switchback .Over there is a love scene in 
the wood, being watched from a balloon by two gentlemen in top 
hats.” 
mu cange = “It’s a pity that the merry-go-round is not running.” The girl 
‘beams has touched the balloon with her finger. “Oh, the balloon has 
he fo-§ moved a little... Can you make wind from under your armpit?” 
he gir} “This is nothing. I’ll show you something more interesting in 
' downh » minute.” 
uickly} The lumberjack has taken off his shirt. The girl has stepped 
ouldet} back to the stones thrown into the water to bridge the stream. 
stance} “It’s a very large city,” she says in a changed voice. 
g lum- “Look,” says the lumberjack, “this is the Métro.” 

greene “It’s a beautiful city, but I think I must go now.” 

“Wait, it’s Paris!” 

forest “Why didn’t you say so before? You men never say the things 
I can'if one is waiting for. Come here, I want to see everything more 
~,, YOUR clearly.” 
? The girl has taken the lumberjack by the hand and has led 
ng thef him to a more comfortable place with more shade than the one 
r bank} he had pointed to earlier. 
s overs’ The sun is lower now. The golden beams are diffused. The 
amongy stream is no longer sparkling and the bright green circles have 
village dissolved. The girl and the lumberjack are still in Paris. 
fell bef “But don’t think it’s because of your axe. I wasn’t at all in- 
terested in it. I’ve been dreaming about Paris — and still am — 
id youj although I’ve got no idea what Paris looks like. I haven’t even 
met anybody who has really been there.” 
he air.f The lumberjack has lighted a cigarette and he is looking at the 
be my} sun. It is slowly growing dark in the forest. 
‘I've never been in Paris.” 
The girl] jumps up. Her brows are knitted in anger. 
hance} “You’ve never been in Paris? That means you’ve cheated me. 
And this — is this Paris?” 
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“Don’t get mad,” he replies calmly. “The tattoo was done by 
an old man who had heard a lot about Paris. You're looking 3t 
Paris all right.” 

The girl sits down under a tree. She is resting her head on her 
hands. 

“Perhaps it is better like this after all. We shall go there to. 
gether. I must see Paris, whatever happens... You shall take me to 
Paris.” 

“It’s getting dark. Bit too late for jokes, isn’t it? To Paris... And 
where else?” 

“You shall take me there, though.” 

“If I were to take every girl to Paris...” 

“What do I care about other girls? You won’t have to take 
every girl to Paris.” 

“And I must take you, I suppose?” 

“Yes, for we’re going to get married.” 

The lumberjack stubs out his cigarette in the earth. He has 
stopped smiling. 

“What did you say.?” 

“We shall be happy.” 

‘She is a nice, good-hearted girl’, he thinks and delicately strokes 
her arm. 

“It’s a long way to Paris. And the whole thing is very difficult, 
you know.” 

“We shall live long. There will be time for us to go anywhere 
we like.” 

“That sounds good. But before we start for Paris let’s have 
a beer in the village.” 

“We shall buy a wardrobe before Paris.” 

The lumberjack looks at the girl with suspicion. 

“Are you expecting some money? I have enough for a beer, 
but not for a wardrobe. My word! It’s the first time I’ve ever 
heard anything like it.” 

“It’s sad to live without a wardrobe. Later, when we’re ready 
to go, we shall sell the furniture and all our odds and ends. They 
would laugh at us if we arrived in Paris with a wardrobe. Bui 
I’ll explain it all to you later.” 

“The whole day has been strange...”, he murmured, putting on 
his shirt. The chill has already penetrated deep into the forest. 

“Time to move,” the girl says, ready to go. 

They cross the stream and start to climb the path that leads up 
the slope. The girl goes first. The lumberjack can see that she is 
smiling. 

“Well,” he asks, “what are you laughing at?” 

“Oh, nothing. I’m just looking. Aren’t you tired?” 

“You’re a great one for teasing.” 

On the top of the hill, before going down to the valley, the 
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lumberjack wants to have a talk with the girl. Tere is a moss-co- 
vered stump, good for rest. 

“You were supposed to explain something to me. We've got 
plenty of time. Let’s talk now.” 

The girl prevaricates with determination. 

“We shall be late for our beer,” she says. 

“Never mind the beer'!...” 

“Let's go, before we lose everything in the forest. Both Paris 
and the wardrobe.” 

He follows the girl, agreeing with her in his heart. 

“ve heard that many people are buying wardrobes,” he says 
cautiously, “and no one really takes any notice of them.” 

“We must buy our wardrobe at once, so that we shan’t be think- 
ing about it for the rest of cur lives.” 

“All right, let’s buy a wardrobe. I’ve had enough of the bachelor 
life. Enough of hanging my trousers on a nail.” 

“There, you see, you like it already.” 

“Sure. But I like what I can see still better. What’s your name?” 

“Don’t you know?” She laughs. “I must have forgotten to tell 
you; or maybe you asked at the wrong moment? Or perhaps you 
didn’t ask at all? Anyhow guess now what it is.” 

“It’s Eve, isn’t it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

He is piqued that the girl does not ask his name or anything 
else about him. But he very easily explains it to himself — ob- 
viously there will be time for it at the wedding ceremony. 

On the road, when the village is already in sight, they hold 
hands. Clinging to each other they slowly walk among the huts 
towards the Inn. 

“Something must have happened. Probably they’ve run out of 
beer,” says the girl, and turns her back on the Inn. “We shall drop 
in early tomorrow morning.” 

The lumberjack shrugs his shoulders. There are weeds growing 
on the roof of the Inn, the windows are boarded up, and the 
lock on the door is red with rust. If there is no beer now then 
there hasn’t been any for a long time. 

_ They find the least ruined hut and go to sleep. The stars are 
just tumbling cut in the sky. You can see them through the 
cracks in the roof. 

“Are you really thinking of Paris? And of a wardrobe?” — asks 
the lumberjack, looking at the sparks glimmering high above. 
“What do we need them for? Is there any sense in it?” 

“That’s the only thing there is any sense in.” 

He does not ask any more questions. The girl has amused him 
and at the same time impressed him a little. He therefore begins 
0 consider the girl’s plans as his own and immediately feels bet- 
ter. Next day about noon they leave the village in excellent spirits. 
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They have returned to the forest. 

Sometime later, when the forest, felled and chopped, is laid oy; 
in neat cords, the lumberjack and the girl come to other parts, 

They have stopped near a river. 

“Is it nearer from here?” 

“There is no bridge on this river. I can do the carpenter’s job, 
It looks as if the money may be good. And when your wage-packet 
is good it’s nearer to anywhere. They’ll pay better rates here than 
in the forest.” 

Unluckily, just after the lumberjack had begun to work a beam 
fell and smashed his hand. 

“We must wait. It’s better not to move with a broken hand 
The bridge won’t run away. You'll finish your work when your 
hand is good again.” 

The hand has healed but new troubles come along. There is 
practically no end to them. 

“Some power or other is set on standing in our way. We are 
making less progress than I thought we would. Well, better late 
than never,” says the girl cheerfully and she adds that everything 
would be all right. 

The lumberjack, looking at the haft of his axe, goes on re- 
peating: 

“They owe me quite a lot. I’ve counted every cord. These 
notches here add up to a lot of money.” 

“And the bridge? And the two footbridges? And the windmill?” 
prompts Eve. “You forget about one job and they won't pay for 
the others either.” 

When they have counted their earnings they reminisce for some 
time about their life together and wander on, for the rain has 
stopped and the sky is clear now. 

One morning, without waking up his woman, the lumberjack 
goes out to look over the place to which they had come the pre- 
vious evening. He returns with his face strangely contorted. 

“Get up!” 

The woman raises herself on her elbow. 

“Paris?” 

“Get a move on. We’ve arrived.” , 

Eve gets up unwillingly. With an effort she climbs a little hill 
and sits down beside her man. Visibility is excellent. Nothing 
obscures the view. 

“I imagined it quite differently.” 

The lumberjack unbuttons his shirt. 

“Look, you can just about recognize it.” Sh 

Wrinkles and scars have disfigured the tattoo, once upon a time 
so splendid. The contours are blurred, the colourful scenes faded. 
The soldiers are all of a huddle. The bridge is down in the water. 
The lady with the umbrella is like a scarecrow. The Métro is sunk 
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in the ground. The merry-go-rounds and the switchback have dis- 
appeared. There is no trace of the love scenes left. ’ 

“Everything has changed,’ murmurs Eve. It’s different here — 
and there it is not like what it was, either.” 

The woman folds her hands over her knees and bows-her head. 
She is thinking sadly: ‘It’s true that there is a time when it all 
comes back...’ 

The woman sees the forest, the green hills, and she hears the 
ringing of the water in the stream and the hurried steps on the 

th. 

: They sit without looking at each other or at Paris, spread at 
their feet. Over the city turned to ashes a high column of dust is 
hovering. From the grey mist protrude fragments of walls and 
spires which had once reached out to the sky. There is a chilly 
wind blowing, which drives a greyish cloud towards two old peo- 
ple squatting on a hill. There is no one about. And so they can 
expect no pity from anyone, although it is only pity they really 
want now. 

1958 translated by Christopher J. Klinger 


THE DOOR 


E are passing away the time by wading knee-deep in the 
water. To frighten the little fihs is our greatest pleasure. 

There are whole bunches of them here. It’s enough to stamp 
one’s foot: the sand rises from the bottom, the water becomes 
opaque and the little fish bolt for all they are worth. To start 
a panic among the swift shoals revives one’s spirits splendidly. 

The little fish are not afraid for long. After some confusion they 
rapidly reform their ranks and come back again in jerky zigzags — 
quick as a glance. And our fun begins anew. It’s fun — or is it? 
To frighten the little fish absorbs one’s attention, which is very 
important; it also gives the head a fashionable angle and is a source 
of artistic experience. The water is full of silvery, fleeting gleams — 
i's genuinely beautiful and worth one’s effort. 

I am enjoying myself in my own way. I have chosen a place 
apart from the others. I stand on one foot only. The other, barely 
touching the bottom with the toes, is in constant readiness. I stand 
and observe. I am waiting patiently for the little fish to come my 
way. I don’t wave my arms or shout. When some thickish cloud 
obscures the sun and it suddenly becomes chilly I don’t allow 
myself to sneeze or cough. I am not concerned with goose-flesh. 
It's no obstacle at all in frightening the little fish. 

Iam keeping my eye on a shoal. Carefree and bold it flits here 
and there, pretending not to see me. In the end it cannot curb its 
curiosity. It’s nearer now. The little fish have flashed past my knee, 
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almost touching the calf, and turned back. They are swimming 
quietly now, in a broad crescent. Suddenly before their noses a heli 
of whirls, giant waves and underwater tremors breaks loose. The 
fish flee like mad. What fun! 

Nearby, nevertheless at a respectable distance — for everyone 
wants to scare his own fish by himself — stands a swarthy, fat 
man in a striped bathing suit. I don’t know the fat man. His 
costume however is decidedly silly — it’s got vertical stripes! Who 
wears stripes for fishing? 

Stripie wants to copy my method, but with no success. He can’t 
learn to stand on one foot — he uses his hand instead. But that’s 
no good. The fish fly away before the fat man can even dip his 
hand in. Stripie bites his lip and is swallowing tears. Well, it can't 
be helped — he is too fat and not bright enough. I give him a smile 
from time to time. He is a clumsy fool no doubt, but who knows 
what lies hidden beneath the stripes? 

“Are these piranye,” asks a woman standing on the bank. She 
wears a hat with a brim like an umbrella. 

I shrug my shoulders to make her clearly understand that the 
little fish have nothing in common with piranye. 

“You see, I would like to squat. If there were piranye I should 
be desolate. The Commander-in-Chief is coming at eighteen hundred 
hours. I can’t be seen by him half eaten up — I mean with only 
the upper part of my body. I am both drawn and repelled by 
water.” 

I replied: 

“Don’t squat if you have forebodings.”’ 

Since for many reasons I didn’t like the idea of squatting, 
I said that among the innocent little fish there was a suspicious- 
looking individual — like the kind who make use of any hole they 
come across. And it’s very hard to pull them out later, for the 
sharp gills hold on like hooks. - - 

“That would be equally fatal.” 

“Indeed.” 

“But I must...” 

Stripie intervened. 

“Go away!” he shouted. “Behind that dune!” 

“Good God, I didn’t know this was your wife.” 

The lady in the giant hat withdrew hastily. The little fish 
disappeared too, frightened by the noise. 

“They’ve all gone! There isn’t a single one left!” 

Stripie cursed and cast a murderous glance at the dunes. 

“It looks as if we are going to have a chilly evening — the 
sky is clouding over. It will be windy soon. It’s not a good weather 
for fish.” 

Stripie whistled softly. He trotted over and introduced himsel! 
with a certain obsequiousness. It’s a common enough phenomenon. 
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Instinctively we cling to people who know something for certain. 

“It will be windy soon,” I repeated. 

Standing in the water we observed the sudden spreading of 
clouds in the sky. They were coming high above, from the North, 
in broad, dark banks. 

“Alien clouds.” 

Stripie opened his mouth. I asked his forbearance. 

“Don’t expect an answer to the question — I can see it on your 
fae — you want to ask me. I recognize alien clouds as one 
recognizes the crows that come with winter. One day I open the 
window and see alien birds. I’m sure of this, for the crows potter- 
ing about in the garden are different. These clouds are also diffe- 
rent.” 

It became chilly and dark. The clouds obscured the sun. They. 
were rushing on with ever greater speed. The sky was boiling and 
smoking. But below reigned silence. It was an unnerving silence, 
like that before a storm. Suddenly a bright flash tore the 
curtain apart. A narrow corridor in the clouds disclosed a patch of 
blue sky. The bright strip reached the horizon. In the next moment 
I noticed three more flashes. Circular ‘holes’ appeared on both sides 
of the corridor. The number of flashes matched the number of 
‘holes’. You could see clear sky through the holes. Despite the 
constant movement of the clouds the holes retained their regular 
shape. Then the clouds mounted as if checked by an invisible 
obstacle. The struggle lasted only a short time. A dozen blinding 
flashes struck the quivering bank and ripped it to shreds. A moment 
later the clouds began to retreat northwards. Soundless flashes 
chased them towards the horizon. The sun shone over our heads. 
Here and there, bits of fluff were still loitering, but they were 
soon absorbed by the clear sky. 

“I think,” I said, massaging my cold arms, “that we have wit- 
nessed a serious clash and a no less important success.” 

Stripie tactfully kept silent. 

“I think that we’ve been at war for some time. Only they don’t 
like to talk about it.” 

Stripie’s surprise was like a child’s. 

“War? With whom, dear sir?” 

“You’re using obsolete concepts. The times are past when wars 
were waged for ‘something’ against ‘somebody’. That’s why I’ve 
said that we’ve been at war in the same way as one says ‘we've 
been having a fine summer’. War in our climate has become the 
fifth season of the year, or — if you like — an additional month 
in the calendar. What we’re faced with is ‘war in general’ or war 
of a higher order.” 

Stripie tried to laugh. He ended up with his teeth chattering. 
To warm ourselves we did a few knee-bends. 

“In the past they used to photograph the ‘holes in the sky’. The 
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pictures were reproduced in the papers and shown in the cinema 
as something that might interest the public. Today the ‘holes’ are 
as common as a rainbow after a storm. At the same time ther 
is a growing number of phenomena for which we cannot find 
a convincing explanation. And so we lose ourselves in speculation 
and — not to lose ourselves completely — soothe our nerves by 
frightening the little fish. Looking for an explanation, out of ail 
the possibilities that come into my head I choose the one that 
is the most improbable. And this seemingly absurd possibility 
shows itself after some time to be the nearest to the truth. What 
do you say? Nothing? Well then, let’s have a few more knee-bends, 
Think it over, and I’ll massage my calf in the meantime.” 

“My dear sir,” I continued after a while, “when madmen pre- 
tend they’re normal and — worse still — demand that they be 
regarded as such, what is a genuinely normal man to do? He must 
pretend that he is mad, for if he mixes among those who ar 
alleged to be normal he would automatically become mad _ too, 
Simple, n’est-ce-pas? You look like a Frenchman to me.” 

“Oh, no. I am a cousin of the Commander-in-Chief. My cousin 
will arrive at eighteen-o-three hours.” 

Stripie boasted about his relationship but his eyes kept shift- 
ing about. The Commander-in-Chief was by now a third-rate figure, 
just important enough to start a local war and under this pretext 
to process several, perhaps a dozen million people, into fish meal. 
But two or three score million he couldn’t manage, try as he might. 
From his past he had retained a list of secret telephones and pri- 
vate addresses of high officials. There was not much likelihood of 
the Commander-in-Chief ever reaching a more elevated position. 

“I expect that your cousin will bring the latest news,” I consoled 
the fat man. I pandered to his vanity: “You must press your 
cousin. Senior officers always know a great deal... He will tell you.” 

We parted on the best of terms, cordially bowing to each other. 
In the evening I met Stripie again. He was pacing up and down 
the drawing room. I asked for news. 

“What did he tell you?” 

“First he said, ‘Everything’s all right’. And later, at dinner he 
cried: ‘A bone!’ After that he felt unwell. He’s gone to sleep now.” 

“The manner in which he felt unwell shows that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief is a man of caracter,” said Stripie’s wife. 

“Everything’s all right,” I repeated. “It’s a success then. I was 
right.” 

Stripie nodded his head without much conviction. A number 
of people entered the drawing room and we started to talk about 
the art of frightening the little fish. I left the company early and 
went to bed. 

I was woken by piercing cold air. I shut the window and slept 
well until a feeling of apprehension broke my sleep again — this 
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time completely. Since it was still dark I turned on the light and 
looked at my watch. It was quarter past eight. 

“Have I slept through the whole day? Why is it dark so early?” 

I opened the window. Outside was white. The sky was pitchy. 
No moon, no stars. A sound as if of a forest swept by wind rose 
high up in the darkness. Shrill whistles could be heard. It all 
seemed rather strange. Without much ado I went down to the draw- 
ing room. In the big room I felt even queerer. Luckily Stripie 
appeared a few minutes after me. He held his watch in his hand. 
We looked at each other and sat down in the armchairs without 
a word. Along came Stripie’s wife wrapped in a silk eiderdown. 
She asked several idiotic questions. Not receiving a reply she lay 
down on a sofa. The great wind was descending, The frost-covered 
trees began to rustle. Gurglings and howls were sweeping over the 
wof. It struck nine, when the Commander-in-Chief in a heavy 
trench coat over his government-issue underwear entered the 
drawing room. 

“What lunacy is this?”, he barked and slammed the door be- 
hind so hard that the wife of the fat man jumped up on the sofa. 
“I repeat, what lunacy is this?” 

“We don’t know’, mumbled Stripie. 

“It looks to me, Commander-in-Chief,” I said, trying to control 
the tremor in my voice, “that we’ve been kicked out of the solar 

“Who has?” shouted the Commander-in-Chief. “Who? Even if 
there is some truth in this then it is we who have kicked ourselves 
out. The reasons will be published later. There’s a vast difference 
between kicking ourselves out and being kicked out.” 

“We must make a decision,’’ whispered Stripie. 

“Yes, yes, indeed. I’ve come without my winter things!” 

“I am afraid,” I interposed, “that in our present situation all 
decisions will be of no avail.” 

“You’re mistaken there. Where’s the telephone? Good, it’s 
working...” The Commander-in-Chief dialled a secret number and 
shouted at the mouthpiece, asking to be immediately connected 
with the night duty officer of the general staff. He was put through 
at once. He listened for a while, then screened the mouthpiece with 
his hand and said: “It’s dark there too. They haven’t sounded 
reveille yet.” 

It was howling and whistling outside the window. There was 
also something going on underground, for the massive walls of 
minforced concrete were trembling slightly. The electric light 
took on a yellower hue. The telephone worked, but reception was 
poor. The Commander-in-Chief was shouting again: 

“Alert! March out for winter night exercises immediately. 
Draw fur coats and flannel leggings. End of message!“‘ He threw 
down the receiver and turned to us: “I’ve done my duty.” 
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Stripie’s wife covered her head and wept. The tears that {gj 
on the eiderdown were in sorrow for the fur she did not bring 
with her. Stripie was looking at me. I looked back at him in gych 
a way that he could easily see what I thought of the situation. The 
Commander-in-Chief put up the collar of his trench coat and pre- 
tended to be lost in thought. The expression on his face, despite 
a studied effort, didn’t look too good. He murmured: 

“They should report back the carrying-out of orders. There are 
no reports... Why?” 

Anguished cries could be heard from all floors. People were 
waking up and losing their heads immediately. They were display- 
ing the standard patterns of behaviour which were no good any 
more. Somebody cried: 

“Water! Water!’ 

Someone else demanded that the fire brigade should be called 
in without delay. A woman shrieked: 

“I shall tell my husband! And not only my husband! There are 
important people I can talk to about this! It’s an absolute scandal!” 

There were requests for ambulances, troops and police. Help 
was, of course, not forthcoming. And the weather was deteriorat- 
ing still further. 


Until ten o’clock there was no change in the situation. At ten 
the trembling of the walls stopped and there was no more droning 
in the sky. The sudden silence made us even more apprehensive. 
It looked as if something unusual was about to happen. Stripie’s 
wife sat down on the sofa. 

“Horrible draughts,” she said in a high-pitched voice. 

First the door-knob moved. Then the door stood ajar. 

“If it’s a messenger, it’s for me.” The Commander-in-Chief 
rose. 

I had an impression that all the doors in the building were 
ajar. I was told later this was in fact.the case. We heard a voice 
which was unanimously described later, at lunch, as familiar and 
‘very compelling’. We were told through the door: 

“It was a joke, but if you don’t behave...” 

Stripie jumped up from his armchair and took one step in the 
direction of the door, then hesitated and returned to the armchair. 

“I vote for the most improbable possibility,” I said loudly. 

In reply I heard an outburst of cordial, slightly sarcastic 
laughter. It soon started to clear up. The door however remained 
ajar. It had stuck so hard that it could neither be closed nor opened 
wide. : 

The Commander-in-Chief lunged at the telephone. : 

“Return to barracks. Singing. Take off fur coats,’ he ordered 
firmly, but his face was grey and drawn. 
Stripie was again by the door. 
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“Better examine the window. The discovery that there is nobody 
behind that door would frightfully complicate the situation.” 

We sat in the drawing room for well over an hour. Then a lad- 
der was brought and we went out through the window. It was 
a warm, fine day. I did not see any noticeakle changes in the 
vicinity of the building. 

The Commander-in-Chief packed his things and went away. 
He said he had to be present when the fur coats were returned to 
the store. 

After lunch I went with Stripie to frighten the little fish. We 
were busy doing this until the end of the season. 

translated by Christopher J. Klinger 


; A NOTE ON THE AUTHOR 


TANISLAW Zielifski was born on May 8th, 1917 in Kiev. There, 

in the citadel, Zielinski’s grandfather spent five years in prison for his 
participation in the 1863 Rising. For this reason the whole family 
decided to settle in Kiev and moved to Warsaw: only after the 
Polish-Soviet war of 1920. 

But Warsaw is where Zielinski struck root. Here he spent his 
childhood, finished his schooling and later graduated in law at Warsaw 
University. 

He served in the 1939 campaign as an artillery officer. He took part 
in the fighting on the river Pilica and on the approaches to Warsaw. 
Wounded, he was taken prisoner and spent the years 1939-45 in German 
P.O.W. camps. After the war he visited Holland, Belgium, France, 
Austria and finally Itally, where he joined General Anders’ Second 
Corps. Later, he worked as a liaison officer for the Polish Repatriation 
Mission in the American Occupation Zone of Germany. In 1947 Zielinski 
teturned to Poland. 

Zielifski belongs to the generation which at the outbreak of the 
Second World War had just come to manhood. It is important to 
understand the significance of this in Poland. Those who were born 
during the First World War remember nothing of the period of partition 
of the country. The 1914-1918 war was for them only a remote historical 
event, a war in which their parents, but not themselves, were concerned. 
Their memories of the war consist only of vague pictures. The members 
of this generation took Poland’s independence as much for granted as 
the air they breathed. 

In his preface to Stara Szabla (The Old Sabre), a collection of 
forty-seven short stories about the War, Zielinski writes, of himself and 
his contemporaries: “...we were born during the First World War, in 
time to take part in the Second, and to devote the rest of our lives to 
preventing a third.” 
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Zielinski’s generation felt the outbreak of the War — as well ag its 
outcome: defeat in the field, followed ‘by the unbearable burden and 
horror of the Occupation — particularly painfully. “In our poorly-arme 
hands, Poland fell apart.” In these words the author of “grotesque ana 
satirical stories” expresses the whole bitterness of Poland’s defeat 
in 1939, and his own helplessness at the moment of catastrophe. 

But in many cases the shock of the war provided a stimulus to write 
Weighed down by their experiences, many people took up their pens 
in order to rid themselves of the past, and by this catharsis fit 
themselves for life in the present. Apart from a desire to share their 
experiences, they also felt a strong need to attempt some kind of 
summing-up. They wanted to answer the question, “Why did things 
happen as they did? Who was to blame?” — a normal reaction after 
defeat and failure. 

In these circumstances it is easy to understand how a writer like 
Zielinski felt compelled to write about the war. His first two books, 
which appeared within a few months of each other, were favourably 
reviewed, although the war and the camps was a subject on which most 
other writers had already written themselves out: it was going out of 
fashion. But in Zielifski’s case the form in which he dealt with the 
subject was unusual. One hardly expected the P.O.W. camp to be treated 
as a grotesque: to find satire, instead of the depression and melancholy 
of prison sufferings. 

The background is the prison camp, the weariness of waiting for 
liberation, the thousand conversations on the same subject, the tens of 
thousands of disputes over matters which in normal circumstances would 
never be given a second thought. Always the same faces, always the 
same view beyond the barbed wire, every day the same as the next. As 
the years passed, the prison camp became a caricature of real life. In 
its distorting mirror human figures lost their true form and adopted 
strange, grotesque shapes. It was a world of people whose faces were 
naked, bereft of the masks habitually worn in the free world outside. 
Their characters were an open book. The camp provided an excellent 
opportunity for seeing people as they really were. “I have no 
barrack-room complex,” says the autor, “although I have put many of 
my characters into uniform and given them military rank. If I write 
about men in a prisoner-of-war camp, that is not to say that my 
intention was to make fun of people who were deprived of their 
freedom, and to laugh at their weaknesses. I chose the war and the 
prison camp as my background because it enabled me to expose every- 
thing I wanted to, while offending as few people as possible.” 

His love of the forms of the grotesque and the miniature, as well 
as his particular kind of humour, have given Zielifiski a special place 
among contemporary Polish writers, As one of the critics has remarked, 
“This writer has his own specific manmer, his own style. Having once 
begun to plough his own individual furrow, he has remained within it.” 
Zielifski’s books have been well received by the press. Each new one 
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as it appears is widely reviewed. He has an army of readers among 
those, as one critic put it, “who value intellectual humour”. 

But do the books contain only humour? ”One may be troubled about 
the fate of the world, but it is not worth being depressing about it.” 
Anxiety about the future, and attempts to guess what it will bring, are 
however another subject that has concerned Zielinski. 

The Old Sabre, referred to above, closes the cycle about the war, 
the army, and prison camps. The works of this period include two 
collections of short satires, Dno miski (The Bottom of the Bowl) and 
Przed Switem (Before Dawn), and the novels Ostatnie ognie (The Last 
Fires) and Jeszcze Polska (Poland Yet) — the third novel of the cycle, 
Minimum strategiczne (Strategic Minimum), has not yet appeared. 

Kaleidoscope, a collection of short stories published four years ago, 
is as it were a brigde between the first phase of his writing and the 
second. The second is dominated entirely by the grotesque, the 
apparently nonsensical form of which dictates the tempo and directs 
the development of the action. Two of the most important works of the 
second phase of Zielinski’s development are Listy z Amerdagandy 
(Letters from Amerdaganda), a grotesque novel describing adventures 
in an imaginary country, and Statek zezowatych (The Ship of the 
Cross-Eyed), a collection of short stories. The author has written about 
them as follows: 

“An epidemic of nonsense is the same kind of irritant as an epidemic 
of Asian ’flu. The act of ridiculing the nonsensical relieves tension. It 
is rather like the action of Antabus, which is given to alcoholics to make 
them disgusted by liquor. The action of ridicule on the nonsensical is 
the same. At least that is the purpose behind my writing. That is why 
I write grotesque stories with absurd situations, and relate tales of 
journeys to imaginary lands. As a method this is just as good as any 
other. But at any rate it is no worse than slapping the other chap on 
the back and assuring him that everything is going to be all right. The 
main point is, that I do not want things to be bad. To write about the 
end of the world (even a grotesque end) is not at all the same as wishing 
that everything should go to the devil and that the earth should go up 
in flames. A few years ago I read in the papers that in Sweden they 
had built an underground church which at the same time could serve 
as an atomic shelter. Apparently only the tower is above ground. I could 
not get this piece of news out of my mind. I put aside the novel I was 
writing at that time and started to write Letters from Amerdaganda and, 
somewhat later, The Ship of the Cross-Eyed. A church which was at 
the same time an air-raid shelter seemed to me to be monumental 
nonsense. 

“The rockets encircling the sun will have brought us little luck if 
in following the path of our dreams we end up in the mushroom cloud 
of an atom bomb. I do not like to make people loathe life but I think 
atomic dust is a vile abomination. The earth itself cannot tap its 
forehead and realize how stupid it is, but we — its inhabitants — can. 
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I am an optimist, therefore — as far as I can, and in my own way —I dp (bitu 
my best to appeal to people’s imagination. As far as I am concerne) |—— 
I am greatly attached to the earth, and I should not like to leave it | 
before my time. I listen attentively when I hear that there are more | 
perfect forms of existence, but is there any guarantee?” 

So much for the author. And now a critic: 

“I hope the shoal of hysterical short-story writers will not obscure | 
the reputation of writers in general. I hope, too, that it will not prevent 
the prose of Stanistaw. Zielifski from being properly appreciated (acme | 
of his new stories appeared in the monthly Tw6rczosé in 1958). In Poland | 
at the moment there is a fashion for the allusive satire. But through 
all this enthusiasm the best satirical writer we have may suffer. Zielitiski 
from the very beginning has had a real bent for this genre. His most 
recent stories, SzeScian (The Cube) and Tryptyk z paryskim akcentem 
(Triptych with Parisian Accent) hold, under the cover of ridicule carried | 
to the point of nonsense, a message of sadness, of anxiety about Man 
and the good in Man, whom the atomic-military machinations of inter- Dr! 
national politicos threaten to destroy. But Zielifiski’s fear of such| a simp 
a disaster is both a warning and a defence, not a hysterical display of | much : 
despair...” he atte 

The short stories which we publish in this issue are from the same polit 
volume as those mentioned here by the critic. \ for Zy 

The Ship of the Cross-Eyed, the ninth of Zielinski’s books, appears| his des 
on the tenth anniversary of his début as a writer. Londor 
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STEFAN LITAUER — A JOURNALIST 


prevent 
d (some With the passing of Stefan Litauer, who died on April 
Poland 23 in London, Polish Perspectives has lost a member of 
through its Editorial Board, whom it will be impossible ever to 
‘ielinski | replace. 

is most | 
ccentem | 














ut Man | 
f inter-| Dr Stefan Litauer died as a working journalist at the age of 68. This is 
yf an | asimple statement of fact. With fifty years of work behind him he was very 
play of | much active at the moment, when death struck. On the last day of his life 
| he attended a press conference at the Foreign Office, then met for lunch 
1e same! a politician and had just got back to his home to write his latest commentary 
for Zycie Warszawy. He fell at his post, just as he was about to sit down at 
es desk... And the day before he had made preparations for his trip from 
| London to Geneva, where he was to cover the Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 
Gs: | We had always admired in Stefan Litauer a remarkable agility of mind, 
an undimmed journalist’s zeal, which bade him react to every political event, 
| to be ready for work at any time of the day or night. Whenever he was 
| advised by his friends: Stefan, stay at home today, take a rest, you were 
| working late last night, he would reply: Impossible, I can’t stay away. Every 
| day may bring something important. 
He had that sixth sense, that particular gift which is a characteristic of 
be eminent journalist. His education was excellent; he had also an extensive 
knowledge of political affairs and an immense amount of experience. He 
| could thus move freely in the cavernous regions of international affairs. 
He knew politics and politicians, he knew diplomacy and diplomats — he 
knew in almost all the big capitals literally hundreds of people, many of 
whom were his friends. 
| As a foreign correspondent and publicist he had been for decades an 
observant witness and commentator on the most important events on the 
international arena; he knew how to look behind the curtains and penetrate 
to the inner motives — and quickly, lucidly, and interestingly inform his 
teaders and radio listeners of what went on. 

To Poland, his motherland, he rendered considerable services as a jour- 
nalist, publicist and diplomat. He also had a second motherland — London, in 
Which during and after the last war he spent altogether over a dozen years 
a a Polish press correspondent. He was elected several times to the Chair 
of the Foreign Press Association. During the period of the world’s division 
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into two blocks he was a consistent champion of the idea of coexistence 
between East and West. A supporter of Socialism, dedicated to People’s 
Poland, he himself served this cause as a journalist. He set a good per- 
sonal example — he knew, was friendly with and worked alongside many 
foreign pressmen of different ideological and political opinions, both 5 
a host in Warsaw and as a Polish correspondent in London, Washington ang 
Geneva. 

He left behind him good and lasting memories and not only among his 
own people and in his own country. 


Henryk Korotynski 
Editor-in-Chief of Zycie Warszawy 
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THE PRESS 


THIRD 
p.U.W.P. CONGRESS 


HE Polish press has given 
T wide coverage to the reso- 
lutions and the political signi- 
fiance of the Third Congress of 
the Polish United Workers Party. 
We quote here some of the reports 
and statements on particularly 
important questions, 

In the weekly Polityka, No. 13, 
1959, for example, Roman Wertel 
discusses the importance of the 
Congress as an expression of the 
consolidation of the P.U.W.P. 

“‘We support the policy of the 
Eighth Plenum’ was the view 
taken by nearly all the speeches 
made at the Congress. Some of the 
speakers expressed this formally, 
others gave it a warmer, more 
personal tinge. But no one who 
attended the Congress could have 
had any doubt as to the general 
acceptance of the policy of the 
Eighth Plenum. Acceptance of the 
leadership which came to the fore 
then was the basic mandate with 
which the local Party organi- 
zations sent their delegates to the 
Congress. 

“About a year or a year-and- 
a-half ago we spoke of the con- 
slidation of the Party. Our 
circumstances at that time were 
such that we had to fight hard for 
its consolidation. But today we are 
far from the situation in which we 
were then. 

“How far are we from that 
situation? In this respect I think 
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it would be wise to take a mo- 
derate view. It would be wishful 
thinking to believe that the small 
centres of ‘irreconcileables’ belong- 
ing to both groups opposed to the 
Party line have capitulated alto- 
gether. And quite apart from these 
groups it is certain that with 
regard to the policy of the Eighth 
Plenum various Party members 
put different accents on different 
ways of looking at it. But on the 
other hand, it would be difficult 
to expect anything different in a 
Party numbering more than a 
million members. 

“However, it would also be 
a fatal mistake to allege — as 
sometimes happened behind the 
scenes at the Congress — that the 
consolidation of the Party was only 
superficial, that the situation had 
not changed essentially since 1957 
and that both ‘wings’ had only 
gone under cover, and were 
waiting for an opportune moment 
to come out into the open again: 
The old saying that a half truth is 
no truth at all is an apt one here. 


“I think that here there is an 
important fact to be taken into 
account, There has been a funda- 
mental change of atmosphere in 
the Party ranks. There has been 
a change towards consolidation 
based on the policy of the Eighth 
Plenum. The Party members are 
now opposed to all group ten- 
dencies. I emphasize the word all. 
No doubt here and there some 
Party members feel an inclination 
towards one side or another, they 
feel irritated by one statement or 
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another. But on the whole a ge- 
neral disinclination towards any 
group action prevails. 

“I think it would be useful 
here to consider the reasons for the 
relative popularity of these ex- 
treme groups or ‘wings’ among 
Party members twelve or eighteen 
months ago. I think that even then 
there were few diehard adherents 
of dogmatism or revisionism (I use 
those terms with every kind of 
reservation, and simply as techni- 
cal terms whose meaning we all 
know). But what made _ these 
diehards sure of a hearing among 
the considerably wider circles of 
Party members was what one 
might call negative complexes. 
Some were afraid that the changes 
which took place in October 1956 
would threaten the very core of 
the building of socialism in 
Poland... Others, having straight- 
ened their shoulders after the 
period marked by the ‘cult of the 
individual’ lived in terror ‘lest it 
might return’. In every measure 
aimed at containing anti-socialist 
elements they thought they saw 
the beginning of a ‘return to the 
old ways’. In this they were ready 
to accept as old things that were 
‘perhaps not new, but right. These 
reactions among various levels of 
Party members caused a certain 
amount of support — relatively 
strong, although not in propor- 
tion to their real influence — to be 
given to the advocates of scission. 

“Such reactions have gradually 
disappeared, under the impact of 
practical experience, and life itself. 

“More than two years of 
leadership by those elected at the 
Eighth Plenum have shown every- 
-one that the rule of the people can 
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be strengthened, reactionary and 
anti-socialist elements can je 
bridled and kept in hand, and at 
the same time, socialist democracy 
can be developed, the socialist rule 
of law can be guaranteed in 
practice, even in relation to a poli- 
tical opponent.” 

Another weekly, Zycie Gospo- 
darcze, No. 13, 1959, analyses the 
economic and social tasks laid 
down by the Congress as follows: 

“In the past, particularly in the 
years 1950-53, there was a gradual 
weakening of the links between 
the Party amd the masses; the 
Party’s ties with the general public 
fell slack. This resulted in a tem- 
porary unawareness of the eco- 
nomic disproportions latent in the 
country’s economic policy, which 
made these disproportions even 
more marked. The main dispro- 
portion, as everyone knows, was 
connected with the inadequate 
development of agriculture. This! 
prevented any rise in the standard 
of living of the population. Other 
consequences followed, which ad- 
versely affected the entire eco- 
nomy. For one thing there was too 
much red tape, and for another, 
the producers had less and less 
interest in the results of their pro- 
duction... 

“It was no easy matter to eli- 
minate these economic dispro- 
portions and solve the social-poli- 
tical contradictions. This task was 
successfully accomplished, but 4 
number of dangers had been 
involved. Criticism of the methods 
used, especially in the first period 
of the Six-Year Plan, led to the 
political turning-point of the 
Eighth Plenum. Criticism was als 
necessary to make the gains of that 
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time permanent. Nevertheless the 
prolongation of this stage of sharp 
criticism in the period following 
the political changes — criticism 
which moreover was often purely 
negative in character, and mot 
balanced by positive constructive 
— had adverse political 
consequences. Apart from criticism 
and self-criticism from the stand- 
point of socialism, there also 
appeared a tendency towards 
barren negation and revision of the 
basic principles of socialism by 
anti-socialist elements... 

“If social changes are to be far- 
reaching, permanent and _  con- 
structive, more stable conditions 
are required. These conditions 
have been brought about by the 
political and economic programme 
outlined by the Third Congress. 
This programme needs for its 
fulfilment an active political 
attitude among the masses, a poli- 
tical atmosphere that encourages 
healthy initiative and criticism by 
the public. Increased public ini- 
tiative achieved through stepping 
up the process of democratization 
is not an end in itself, but the 
basis for moving many levers 
which will in the end bring about 
increased efficiency and conse- 
quently economic effects. 


“Efficiency covers many 

ings — equipment and level of 
technical progress, qualifications 
of workers, organization of work 
and many other factors. As far as 
technical equipment is concerned, 
it is generally known that in this 
field we have taken an immense 
step forward, although our efforts 
must not stop there. If we are to 
use this advance in technique to 
the full, we still have a great deal 








to make up. Only in this way can 
we tap our reserves — the sure 
way to progress... 

“Now it is becoming increas- 
ingly possible for us to make up 
this leeway. Organization of pro- 
duction, qualifications of workers, 
and interest in the job are 
essentially a complex of organi- 
zational, economic and social issues 
which we are able to align in such 
a way as to bring about a rapid 
rise in production. Such was the 
general conclusion reached at the 
Third Congress and during the 
discussion preceding it. 

“Our reserves of men and ma- 
terials are immense. If we are to 
assign them their true place in the 
economic balance sheet, we must 
take into account a whole range 
of problems — each of which must 
be viewed from various angles. 

“This is where the organi- 
zational work of the Party has its 
réle. Here there are particular 
openings for public initiative — 
tasks which may be carried out 
by social bodies, technicians, eco- 
nomists, scientists — by all who 
care about the socialist deve- 
lopment of our country. We have 
reached a stage where social ini- 
tiative plays a considerable part 
in general economic affairs and in 
the work of institutions which are 
able to transform human initiative 
into concrete activity, that brings 
satisfaction to every’ honest 
working man. Decentralization of 
management, democratization, wor- 
kers’ controls, the development of 
self-government organizations in 
the rural areas, these are the 
levers for progress. The efficiency 
of these institutions will depend on 
the right choice of organizational 
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and economic measures, as well as 
recognition of and respect for 
human endeavour, which, although 
sometimes uncoordinated, is always 
valuable in itself. Economic pro- 
gress is to be expected along these 
lines. Such a solution is both 
necessary and possible... 

“At the Congress we discussed 
the main economic tasks and 
principles. We laid down the 
course of development: the prin- 
ciples of production, investment 
policy, as well as the proportions 
of the national income earmarked 
for consumption and accumulation. 
How were we to achieve the lever 
of development planned? The 
answer~was that 80 per cent of 
the growth of production should 
come from increased productivity 
of work; but we still have a great 
deal of intensive thinking to do on 
how to organize and carry out our 
plans. From this point of view the 
speeches made at the Congress by 
our economists left something to 
be desired. 

“The methods of running the 
economy must be systematically 
and scrupulously analysed and 
perfected. Clearheaded analysis 
will no doubt reveal new reserves 
and lead to the further deve- 
lopment of our socialist economy.” 

The literary weekly, Nowa 
Kultura, No. 12, 1959, draws 
attention to the significance of the 
resolutions passed at the Congress 
concerning cultural and artistic 
activity: 

“We shall frequently have 
occasion to return to the matters 
raised at the Congress, for these 
are concrete problems which will 
come up in public life over the 
next seven years. 
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“Art and culture are also qp. 
cerned. No doubt they are a domain 
where individual effort above aij 
is important, a sphere in which 
discoveries are difficult, and 
sometimes impossible to foresee, 
a field of originality and discovery. 

“In modern societies however 
even the world of art comes 
within the scope of rational 
planning. As a matter of fact, the 
more intensively and the more 
sensibly art develops, the more 
closely is it connected with our 
planned social endeavours as a 
whole. 

“The Central Committee report 
and the discussion which followed 
it at the Congress expressed 
important ideas on the subject of 
culture. All ‘tendencies to settle 
academic disputes by orders from 
above instead of by honest 
discussion’ were firmly and finally 
rejected, as were all attempts to 
limit artistic experiments by 
means of ‘administrative 
ference with art’. But attempts to 
smuggle anti-socialist political 
ideas into our cultural life will be 
combated by all the means used 
in political offensive. On the other 
hand, great weight was put on the 
cultural value of free discussion, 
a broad point of view, and variety 
in artistic and intellectual life... 

“Creative work flourishes in 
the heat of ideological and political 
struggle. It demands of the artist 
ideological decisions and _ social 
choice. 

“For this reason the Congress 
has given us concrete social tasks. 
These were put forward as a result 
of an all-round analysis of the 
situation of Polish society at the 
present moment in history. The 
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public must be helped to free 
itself from the bonds of the capi- 
talist past, it must be helped to 
form a new socialist consciousness, 
and to play its part in the building 
of socialism. . . 
“We are never afraid of cri- 
ticism, of searching for new 
solutions and boldness in tackling 
new problems. On the contrary, 
these are virtues that we need. For 
today’s restlessness of thought and 
conscience will give birth to to- 
morrow’s new social ideas. 

“Somehow we always have 
to be able to visualize our cultural 
activity in some approximate, but 
nevertheless concrete form, and 
therefore in accordance with some 
of the modified forms of the past. 
The nearest to us would probably 
be the period of the Polish 
Enlightenment in the 18th century, 
when men of advanced views were 
anxious to sweep away the igno- 
trance and domination of the 
gentry, as well as the prejudices 
and misery of the poor. Every 
thought of theirs was inspired 
with a desire for the rule of 
treason, for freedom from dogma, 
for criticism. It was based on 
¢iticism. It was based on a know- 
ledge of the most mature and most 
modern achievements of learning 
at that time, and on taste that was 
formed by a culture that had very 
lofty aesthetic standards... 

“Such a desire to take part in 
socially effective and ideologically 
committed acitivity should also be 
part of our cultural life. There 
would be a tendency to civilize 
the country through the work of 
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people of enlightenment; a desire 
for a new system neither super- 
ficial nor abstract, but growing out 
of critical appreciation of what is 
truly traditional in our public life. 
In the twentieth century we do not 
turn problems upside down and 
therefore need not attempt to 
create a new ‘realm of reason’; 
we already know its historical 
name — the socialist system. 


“But we must not imagine that 
‘socialist culture’ is a closed system. 
On the contrary, its particular 
virtue is that it is open to 
everything that is new and 
genuine, that comes from creative 
thought which constantly grows 
more intense alongside a life con- 
tinually changing. From many 
points of view a new approach to 
the creative intelligentsia was 
clearly discernible at the Congress: 
from Gomultka’s report to the 
speeches of many delegates. 
Rightly, the future of the world 
of the arts was seen to lie in the 
closest association with socialism. 
There was a firm desire that poli- 
tically amd ogranizationally art 
and science should be guaranteed 
their proper place in society and 
allowed to develop; the inventors, 
the pioneers of technical progress, 
and the champions of new think- 
ing, should be given the right to 
make their own decisions. The 
resolutions passed at the Congress 
were like the hand of a sensible 
and friendly man extended to 
creative artists; they clearly 
mapped out the ideological 
direction for socially committed 
at 
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THE INTELLIGENTSIA: 
DEFINITION OR SELF- 
DETERMINATION 


THE PRESS 


HAT is the Polish intelli- 

gentsia today, and in what 
does it differ from its pre-war 
counterpart? What is its place in a 
changing society? Is it just a 
conglomerate of people with se- 
condary and higher education, or 
even more broadly, a conglomerate 
of white-collar workers? Or is it 
a distinct social stratum? What do 
its members think about them- 
selves, about their social duties 
and material situation? 

These and similar questions are 
frequently asked in Polish perio- 
dicals. The very fact of discussion 
seems to prove that the issue is 
of unabating interest, and that the 
questions formulated above have 
not received definitive answers. 
But are the questions unambi- 
guous, are the problems formu- 
lated in a pertinent way? And do 
the participants in the discussion 
only want to state facts, or is there 
behind their opinions a broader 
aim — to evaluate and propose 
changes? 

“The discussion on the intelli- 
gentsia,” says Jerzy Szacki, one of 
its participants, “usually takes 
place on two different levels. At 
one, the theme is the objective 
transformations which a certain 
social group has been and is 
undergoing. At the other, the 
point at issue is not so much the 
statement of facts, but the change 
in attitudes ascribed to that 
group... which makes us reflect 
on the causes of the persistence of 
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the problems involved and the 
degree to which they continue to 
be of topical interest. We tend 
ask ourselves, to what extent are 
we faced with the persistence of 
certain social phenomena, and to 
what extent, with the persistence 
of certain points of view. For it is 
quite possible that in ow 
discussions on the intelligentsia we 
are still moving within a circle 
drawn by circumstances that pre- 
vailed in a different epoch...”' 

Szacki’s scepticism seems not 
unjustified, for in the discussion 
whose course I shall attempt to 
describe here various authors often 
attach various meanings to the 
same terms, imperceptibly switch- 
ing from the statement of fact to 
expressions of opinions and 
suggestions. Nevertheless the issue 
remains an important one. 

The discussion was begun by 
the publication of a collection of 
essays by Professor Jézef Chala- 
sifski, “The Past and the Future 
of the Polish Intelligentsia”,* and 
an article by Professor Jan Szcze- 
panski, “The White-Collar Wor- 
kers — Proletariat, Intelligentsia 
or Middle Class?”, published in 
Przeglad Kulturalny, No. 51-52, 
1958. 

ca 


As long ago as 1946 Professor 
Chatasifski wrote that the intelli- 
gentsia had become an individual 
social stratum in the social and 
cultural structure of nineteenth- 
century Poland; that it had been 


1 Jerzy Szacki, “Notes to the Article 
on the Intelligentsia”, Przeglqd Kultu- 
ralny, No. 6, 1959. 

2 See also the review by the present 
author in Polish Perspectives, No. 6, 198. 
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a product of the retarded deve- 
lopment of capitalism in Poland. 
The emergence of the intelligentsia 
“as a separate stratum can be 
explained neither by the homo- 
geneity of its professional contri- 
pution to the economic system, nor 
by the homogeneity of its eco- 
nomic, social and legal situation, 
nor by the community of economic 
interests of its members... The 
fact that the intelligentsia emerged 
as a separate social stratum... 
was due to the survival of the 
tradition of the aristocracy and 
gentry of separating thought 
from work... And the more 
a gaven society is backward 
in civilization and retarded in 
its technological and economic 
development, the more such tra- 
ditions tend to persist.” 

Ten years later Chalasifski 
stated that a new intelligentsia 
had been born in post-war Poland. 
“The process was characterized not 
only by the numerical growth of 
the intelligentsia, but also by the 
sameness of the economic and 
social status of all the typical pro- 
fessions in which it was engaged. 
The average gross income in work- 
ing-class families is not much 
lower than in the case of the pro- 
fessionals and white-collar work- 
es... The new intelligentsia, 
augmented by thousands of people 
just promoted to the status of 
white-collar workers, has become 
the highest — though not always 
the most highly-qualified — stra- 
tum of the working class. But it 
is without aspirations to and the 
possibility of leadership in political 
and cultural life, not to speak of 
the rule over minds and loyalties 
that the pre-war intelligentsia had 
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believed to be its réle and duty... 
The pre-war imtelligentsia formed 
part of a culture of the intellectual 
élite... The new one has lost its 
character of an élite, but it has 
not however developed its own 
new patterns of cultural life... 
The new young intelligentsia, in 
spite of its working-class and 
peasant origins, does not display 
any strong social and spiritual ties 
with the milieu from which its has 
emerged. ...It is formless and 
inert both in its social and cultu- 
ral structures, and in its social 
psychology and social conscious- 
mess.” 

These are, very briefly, the 
opinions for which Professor Cha- 
lasinski has been attacked by his 
opponents in the discussion. 


* 


In his article, “The White- 
Collar Workers — Proletariat, 
Intelligentsia or Middle Class?” 
Professor Szezepanski analyses the 
social position and the dynamics 
of development of the white-collar 
workers. Their number is growing, 
he asserts, with the momentum of 
an avalanche, both in Poland and 
in all the highly industrialized 
countries, whether capitalist or 
socialist.* The central problem in 
the eyes of Szezepanski is whether 
we are to consider the mass of 
white-collar workers under the 
same headings as the traditional 
Polish intelligentsia, or whether 
we are faced with new processes 
and new social structures, de- 


* In September 1958, 4,051,000 manual 


workers and 2,100,000 white-collar workers 
were employed in the socialized sector of 
the Polish economy. 
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manding a radically new analysis. 
Szezepanski maintains that in 
many essential characteristics the 
mass of white-collar workers differ 
from the former Polish intelli- 
gentsia. The latter was distin- 
guished by its attitude towards 
culture and by a relatively inde- 
pendent social and economic 
position. But the present stratum 
of white-collar workers (less than 
ten per cent of whom have higher 
education) is not distinguished 
by its attitude towards culture. 
Further, it is not socially in- 
dependent, does not represent 
independence of thought, and is 
ecomically very weak. How is the 
social psychology of the white- 
collar worker being shaped under 
such -. conditions, what are his 
aspirations, his cultural patterns 
and customs? 


Profesor Szczepariski provides 
answers to these questions, answers 
based on sociological data (life 
histories and questionnaires): “The 
Polish white-collar worker is not 
influenced by the traditional cul- 
ture patterns of the intelligentsia, 
nor by any emerging socialist 
culture. He appears to be, above 
all, the cultural heir of the pre-war 
lower middle class — the class of 
small tradesmen, artisans and petty 
entrepreneurs.” 

The social psychology of the 
white collar workers with higher 
education is different to a conside- 
rable degree: “... (they) are most 
strongly influenced by the cultural 
traditions of the older intelli- 
gentsia, which they tend to absorb 
at university, together with a sense 
of the importance of their own 
social function. At the same time, 
however, objective social and eco- 
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nomic conditions impose quite 
other forms of personal, social an 
cultural life on them. Hence th 
conflict, so typical of this 
between economic possibilities ang 
actual social position on the one 
hand and the traditions of the 
intelligentsia on the other; it is 
often felt as injury inflicted by 
society.” 

In conclusion Professor Szeze- 
pahski formulates his views on the 
characteristic traits of the stratum 
of white-collar workers: 


“White-collar workers are not 
part of the working class; they do 
not share its awareness or its social 
and political aspirations and where 
possible they try to underline their 
own difference from it. Nor do 
they form an independent prole 
tariat. They have many characie- 
ristics in common with the work- 
ing class and particularly with the 
working-class inteligentsia, but as 
a whole they defy insertion into 
either of these categories, Their 
problems differ from those of the 
intelligentsia and since they are 
economically dependent wage- 
earners they cannot be described 
as the successors of the middle 
class. 

“What conclusions, therefore, 
can we draw concerning these 
growing masses of white-collar 
workers? I do not think we should 
try to fit them into any schematic 
framework, whether proletariat, 
intelligentsia or lower middle class. 
They are a new and characteristic 
phenomenon which will only 
assume a specific form during the 
second half of the 20th century. 
As we observe their development, 
from a state which is as ye 
unformed, we must realize that we 
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are present at the birth of a new 
social organism, which in view of 
its tendency of development and 


growing numerical strength, will be 


one of the decisive forces in the 
formation of the ,society of the 
future.” 


It was Ryszard Turski who, in 
a series of articles published in 
Przeglad Kulturalny *, appeared as 
the defender of the young intelli- 
gentsia, educated and moulded in 
post-war Poland. His attack was 
aimed at both sociologists, but 
mainly at Professor Chalasinski for 
his appraisal of the new intelli- 
gentsia. 

What were the main points of 
his criticism? 

“Instead of analysis that would 
serve to establish his hypotheses 
we are offerred [by Chaltasifski] 
a great number of structures built 
of different bricks, each of which 
is merely a subjective vision, an 
impression. And the entire imtelli- 
gentsia is put into one poke.” And 
yet the conditions have been ripe 
quite long enough to “reveal the 
complete inadequacy of the term 
‘intelligentsia’, to show that this 
traditional concept covers various 
widely differing elements and 
various professional milieux, each 
of which has its own individual 
past, present, and future.” 

The objection to the use of too 
general a concept is followed by 
another: that Chatasinski (in spite 
of his statements to the contrary 
(has revised his evaluation of the 


‘Cf. Przegiqd Kulturalny, 
and 9, 1959. 
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former intelligentsia — from 
scathing criticism in 1946 to an 
apologia in 1958 — against which 
his present criticism of the new 
intelligentsia appears glaringly 
one-sided. 

“The appraisal of the post-war, 
so-called new, intelligentsia, as 
made by Professor Chalasinski, 
and to a certain degree accepted 
by Professor Szczepanski, has been 
based on a double mystification. 

The former ‘intelligentsia’ has 
been turned into a mythological 
entity, to serve as a contrasting, 
idyllic foil for a critical analysis 
of the new intelligentsia. For that 
purpose an idealized, speculative 
and in no way authentic picture 
of the former has been produced. 
In addition, the latter has been 
drowned in a sea of generalizations 
of obscure origin and obscure 
import, and sacrificed at the altar 
of hypostases and traditional and 
stiff schemata of traditional so- 


ciology ...” 
“Professor Szczepanski con- 
fronts the former intelligentsia 


with the new mas of white-collar 
workers as if these two terms 
were co-extensive, as if their 
features led to direct mechanical 
comparisons and far-reaching con- 
clusions. Are such operations me- 
thodologically correct?” 


Turski follows his doubts with 
an assertion: “...I cannot agree 
to the tacit assumption that the 
term ‘white-collar workers’ has 
a strictly defined meaning. I am 
inclined to think that in sociology 
it is devoid of any cognitive value. 
The term ... certainly appears in 
vocational nomenclature and in the 
terminology of labour legislation. 
This is accounted for on certain 
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pragmatic grounds. But why 
sanction it by transferring it to the 
field of sociology?” 

Such are Turski’s methodo- 
logical doubts. But how are we to 
define what the intelligentsia 
is now? 

“One cannot,” he says, “give an 
exhaustive answer to the question, 
what is the group, and what place 
does it occupy in society, without 
taking into consideration what it 
does. And above all, one must not — 
before one has first answered that 
question — jump to conclusions 
about a degradation of the new 
‘intelligentsia’ and a diminution of 
its réle in society as compared 
with the ‘intelligentsia’ of 1919- 
1939.” 

In Turski’s opinion, the new 
imtelligentsia “has emerged from 
the process of which it was one of 
the authors, the process of making 
the new Poland. It is both its 
element and its product. To come 
down to the particular, what has 
it done? 

“The industrialization of the 
country and the ensuing interest 
in economic matters; the expansion 
of education and cultural services; 
the establishment of a modern 
administrative and managerial 
apparatus; the founding, in certain 
cases from the very foundations, 
of a number of social institutions 
and social services that are 
indispensable components of every 
modern and reasonably civilized 
state; the creation of many 
branches of learning, some of them 
fundamentally new to Poland, of 
new customs and morality, new 
patterns of life (for itself and for 
other milieux), of new intellectual 
and cultural values, and other new 
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values in practically all fields: 
and later the participation of the 
new ‘intelligentsia’ in the natign. 
wide discussion on eliminating past 
mistakes and the co-operation, 
highlighted during that discussion, 
between the intelligentsia and the 
workers — all this has been anj 
is the work of the present ‘intelji- 
gentsia’. Is its position in ow 
society mot implied through all 
this? ... there is certainly some 
conclusion to be drawn.” 

Turski makes however one 
reservation: in its objective funct- 
ions the new intelligentsia certainly 
does not reveal itself as being con- 
scious of its réle. “The tons of 
paper covered by the journalists 
prove that there is a considerable 
discrepancy between what the 
contemporary ‘intelligentsia’ actu- 
ally does and what it is. Quite 
often conflicts are reported be 
tween the consciousness of groups 
of the intelligentsia and their par- 
ticipation in the process of creating 
a new, socialist reality. These 
show that subjective consciousness 
still lags far behind the objective 
function. Such discrepancies... 
provide sufficient reason for re- 
flection on the forces which hinder 
the formation of a ‘consciousness 
of their réle’ in the various milieur 
of the present-day intelligentsia.” 


* 


In a series of articles in Poli- 
tyka*® Andrzej Werblan has also 
taken issue with Professor Szcze- 
paniski. Basing himself on historical 
materialism he does not doubt that 
“the intelligentsia as a social 


5 Cf. Polityka, Numbers 7, 8 and 9, 1959. 
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¢raum exists both under capi- 
talism and — at least so far — 
under socialism. It is undergoing 
definite transformations, but exists 
and performs analogous functions.” 
Werblan’s objection is that Szcze- 

i, in defining the intelli- 
gentsia, disregarded social and eco- 
nomic criteria and resorted to se- 
condary criteria that are typical 
of bourgeois sociology. “By socio- 
logically defining the social cha- 
racteristics of the Polish intel- 
ligentsia (Szczepanski) has confined 
himself to those which follow from 
attitudes _towards culture, from 
influence upon public opinion, 
from special services rendered to 
the nation during the Partition 
period [1795-1918 —Ed.], etc. And 
he has replaced social and eco- 
nomic criteria by the Presidential 
Decree of March 16th, 1928, on the 
contract of employment of white- 
cllar-workers [‘mental workers’ 
in Polish terminology —Ed.]”. 

Werblan criticizes also Pro- 
fessor Szczepaniski’s criteria for 
dividing this stratum of ‘mental 
workers’, as well as his appraisal 
of their economic, political and 
social situation. 

Neither does Werblan confine 
himself to polemics on metho- 
dology and evaluation. Guided by 
the Marxist thesis on the gradual 
disappearance of differences be- 
tween manual and _ intellectual 
work, he discusses the position 
ef the various groups of white- 
collar workers and — like Tur- 
ski — questions the usefulness 
to the sociologist of the term ‘men- 
tal worker’, which in Polish termi- 
nology is taken from labour le- 
gislation. In Werblan’s opinion, 
among the two million Polish 
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white-collar workers at least three 
groups can be distinguished. 

“The first consists of those 
workers who perform functions 
which fit neither the manual nor 
the non-manual category — in 
public administration, in services 
and in industry, especially in the 
lower grades of technical super- 
vision and inspection.” 

“The second consists of people 
employed in simple office work... 
which requires elementary school 
education — that is, no more edu- 
cation than the majority of manual 
workers possess.” 

“The third and most important 
group includes those who do actual 
mental work requiring secondary 
or higher education or, more pre- 
cisely, secondary or higher vo- 
cational or professional education. 
As long as differences remain be- 
tween manual and non-manual 
work, i.e. as long the majority of 
or nearly all jobs in production 
and services do not become non- 
manual jobs, the social stratum 
known as the intelligentsia will 
continue to exist.” 


“During the last seven years at 
least a half of the increase in 
employment of the entire group 
Statistically treated as ‘mental 
workers’ has been accounted for by 
people with secondary and higher 
education. If we take into con- 
sideration the fact that in the 
period in question many people 
entered the ranks of the intelli- 
gentsia by means of social pro- 
motion at work, we see that the 
rise in the number of workers with 
secondary and higher vocational 
or professional qualifications (group 
3) was more rapid than in the 
remaining groups. This means, of 
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not the birth of a new 
social stratum, but a natural nu- 
merical growth of the intelligentsia, 
a phenomenon that is desirable and 


course, 


has been stimulated by the 
State. Without such a growth of 
the intelligentsia neither socialist 
industrialization nor advances in 
culture and education would have 
been possible.” 

Werblan opposes Szczeparnski’s 
views on the (economic) indepen- 
dence of the pre-war Polish intel- 
ligentsia. He says that “the majo- 
rity of the pre-war intelligentsia 
was far from being well-to-do. 
They were people who started 
from very modest salaries and had 
considerable difficulties in obtain- 
ing jobs corresponding to their 
qualifications.” On the contrary, 
“the present living conditions of 
many groups of the intelligentsia 
are at least more secure. The 
expanding national economy gua- 
rantees the intelligentsia opportu- 
nities for a proper utilization of 
their intellectual and vocational 
qualifications. In Poland today the 
members of the intelligentsia have, 
as people gainfully employed, the 
same status as manual workers; 
together with other groups of wor- 
king people they have an equal 
right to participate in the ma- 
‘nagement of the socialist sector of 
‘the economy in all its aspects. In 
‘the socialist factory the engineer 
has ceased to be an organizer of 
production on behalf of the capi- 
talist owner. To the worker he has 
become simply a colleague who 
has special qualifications. His 
knowledge serves the interests of 
the socialist state, and thus the 
interests of the working class. By 
amalogy, the physician in the 
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socialized health service is go 
longer a man in a ‘free profession’ 
He has become a worker, paid 
from social funds and rendering 
important services to society. These 
changes in the social position of 
the intelligentsia are absolutdy 
fundamental: they bring it closer 
to the other strata of society, but 
they certainly do not degrade it 
socially.” 

Although he defines the social 
position of the new Polish intelli- 
gentsia in this way, Werblan is 
far from satified with its present 
ideological orientation. He there- 
fore concludes that “revisionist 
oscillations and the pressure of 
bourgeois ideology are under 
present conditions the chief oppo- 
nents of Marxism in the struggle 
for the consciousness of the intelli- 
gentsia.” 


In a published reply Professor 
Szezepanski challenges his oppo- 
nents. He stresses that in his 
article which gave rise to the con- 
troversy he gave only descriptions, 
and not a single evaluation. He 
goes on to summarize his principal 
statements: 

“The Polish intelligentsia de- 
veloped in the 19th century as the 
intellectual élite of the nation. To 
a considerable degree it managed 
to retain that character between 
1919 and 1939. But long before 
1939 various processes within 
society produced increasingly nu- 
merous categories of white-collar 
workers marked by many social 
characteristics distinguishing them 
from the intelligentsia. Since 15 
the numerical growth of the group 
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of white-collar workers has been 
accelerated. At the same time old 
intellectual lites are rapidly 
changing their social character. 
The social characteristics of the 
mass of white-collar workers 
create quite new sociological 
issues, different from those asso- 
ciated with the old intelligentsia.” 

He concludes: “There is a cer- 
tain moment when the number of 
manual workers reaches a maxi- 
mum. The number then begins to 
decrease in relation to those 
engaged in non-manual work. This 
is confirmed by developments 
taking place in all highly-indu- 
strialized societies. The numerical 
increase of white-collar workers 
gives rise to new facts and new 
social and political problems. These 
problems have to be _ resolved, 
since they unfortunately cannot be 
brushed aside by any magical 
manipulations with terminology.” 


* 


This brings us to the end of 
a discussion rich both in misun- 
derstandings and genuine insights 
and advances. 

The professors of sociology on 
whose articles the discussion was 
based stressed the specific deve- 
lopment of the Polish intelligentsia 
in the past. But one might equally 
well look for approaches yielding 
aalogies between the Polish 
intelligentsia and its counterparts 
in other countries. One may say 
that in spite of backwardness and 
lack of political independence for 
over a century, capitalism in 
Poland produced a large group of 
people educated for the professions. 
And regardless of what those 
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people thought of themselves, they 
had to perform such functions as 
were determinated socially. (One 
might also give many arguments 
to prove that the autonomy of the 
former imtelligentsia in the sphere 
of ideology was relative and not 
durable.) Further, one must say 
that the socialist revolution in 
Poland had to perform many tasks 
which elsewhere had in many 
cases been performed under capi- 
talism: industrialization, the spread- 
ing of education, the dissemination 
of lay ideology, etc. We may 
therefore be justified in comparing 
changes in the social and occupa- 
tional structure of present-day 
Poland with similar phenomena in 
other countries, both capitalist and 
socialist. 

When we examine the dis- 
cussion which took place in the 
Polish press in the last few months 
we must bear in mind that at the 
time of the greatest social trans- 
formations sociology hardly existed 
in this country. For this reason 
many views expressed in the 
course of rather journalistic ex- 
changes are only provisional for- 
mulations — which require care- 
ful verification. Furthermore, the 
backlog in sociological research 
can now be made up only in part. 
Many phenomena expressible in 
figures, which characterize the 
dynamics of ‘objective’ social 
changes, can be reconstructed: the 
numerical increase of people with 
secondary and higher education, 
their social origins, the number of 
posts whose occupants are required 
to have secondary or higher edu- 
cation, etc. But it will be much 
more difficult to fill the gap in 
research on the development of the 
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consciousness of the new, post-war 
intelligentsia. It was therefore no 
accident that it was precisely this 
issue which gave rise to the most 
arbitrary statements in the dis- 
cussion. At present the sociologists 
are now more and more often 
turning to the study of changes in 
the consciousness of the various 
social groups. But the road to 
reliable generalizations is still 
a long and weary one. ° 


Today we are at least able to 
recognize the trend of all these 
transformations. This has been 
correctly described by Jerzy 
Szacki. His voice may therefore 
be heard in conclusion: 


“The new intelligentsia that 
has developed is concerned above 
all with the occupational aspects 
of its life and is somewhat remote 
from the problems that were vital 
to the old Polish intelligentsia. Its 
interests seem to have switched 
radically from the historical to the 
technological (both terms being 
used in a most general and meta- 
phorical way), from thinking in 
terms of the nation and mankind 
to thinking in terms that are much 
narrower in scope but nonetheless 
important for a normal society... 
A new scale of values and new 
opinions about criteria of social 
utility are being developed. 

“It seems that all this tends to 
eliminate our inveterate division 
of society into the intelligentsia and 
the ‘nation’ much more successfully 
than any demagogic phraseology 


* Cf. the sociological studies published 
in Polish Perspectives: “Students: Myth 


and Reality” (No. 3-4, 1958) and “Students: 
Their Views on Society and Aspirations” 
(No. 7-8, 1958). 


\ 
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and political declarations. The 
issues that relate to the intelj. 
gentsia and those that relate to the 
workers are now becoming similar, 
because both groups are now aboye 
all people working in their 
respective fields, each of which 
has a greater or lesser, but always 
a strictly defined social impor. 
tance. An intelligentsia is being 
born which is still far from pudli- 
tical and ideological unity, but 
nevertheless socialist by the very 
fact of its social position. Often it 
does not approve of one or other 
political decision of the govern 
ment, but by its life and work it 
belongs to the society and the 
system in which it lives. It may 
be criticized for anything you like: 
nurture of ‘petty bourgeois’ tra- 
ditions, lack of broad intellectual 
views, lack of culture and ideology, 
and so on. But, whatever we say, 
our discussion will be rather about 
the working class than about the 
old intelligentsia with which we 
are so much preoccupied.” 


Jan Gérski 


THE FREEDOM 
OF LEARNING 


HE recently adopted Higher 

Education Act, discussed 
elsewhere in this issue, has also 
provoked a great deal of comment 
in the press here. The Cracow 
socio-cultural weekly Zycie Lite 
rackie (Literary Life) has recently 
published (No. 6, 1959) a transcript 
of a discussion on the subject, 
organized by its Editorial Board, 
in which a number of professors 
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and other members of the teaching 
staif of the Jagiellonian University 


took part. 


Kazimierz Lepszy is Professor of 
Polish History; 

Konstanty Grzybowski is Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law; 

Antoni Podraza is Assistant 
Professor of the History of the 


US.S.R.; 
Mirostaw Francic, Wiestaw Lang 


and Marek Sobolewski are junior 
members of the teaching staff. 


Professor Kazimierz Lepszy: 


It seems to me that what 
causes the greatest anxiety in aca- 
demic circles is the problem of 
what we may call the freedom of 
learning, and of how far such 
freedom is guaranteed by the Act. 


Professor Konstanty Grzybowski: 


The question is not so easy: 

I shall therefore begin with a 
simple example. In my coming 
lectures I shall be dealing with the 
views on the state held by Thomas 
Aquinas. It seems to me that the 
superiority of the Marxist analysis 
of the medieval theory of state 
will become apparent when the 
students make their own choice as 
0 which interpretation is correct: 
that which sets Aquinas against 
the background of class conditions, 
or that which treats his views as 
¢ernal, divine truth. My personal 
view is that the essence of the 
freedom of learning lies in the 
recipient, that means the student, 
being given freedom to choose 
Whichever opinion he wishes. 
When people who are not really 
familiar with the field of higher 
tion — and this is a very 
teal danger — discuss the freedom 


of learning, they are liable to 
invoke fetishes, some of which are 
still very strong in Poland. For 
example a belief in the sanctity 
of the spoken and printed word. 


But it is a long time since the 
days when any social group be- 
lieved something merely because 
it had been printed or spoken. 
Today people of all groups have 
begun to take a sceptical attitude 
towards what is ‘printed’ or 
‘uttered’. As a result, the commu- 
nity is far more easily persuaded 
if it is presented with various 
alternatives. Even among socia- 
lists, there are pessimists who 
believe that the Marxist inter- 
pretation of facts is weakened if it 
is put side by side with others. 
I disagree with this view. Now, in 
the fifteenth year of the existence 
of the Polish People’s Republic, 
confronting the Marxist with the 
non-Marxist approach to any pro- 
blem provides Marxism with 
tremendous advantages. There 
were times when those in power 
wished to have loyal scholars, but 
they managed to achieve only the 
first part of their programme: the 
people they produced were loyal — 
certainly — but they were as far 
removed from being scholars as 
possible. This kind of experience, 
provided by history, ought to be 
remembered. 


Professor Kazimierz Lepszy: 


I agree entirely with Grzy- 
bowski that the problem of the 
freedom of learning is a problem 
of its further development and of 
its being strong enough to per- 
suade. But it seems to me that 
here there are certain consequences 
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of this assertion that have to be 
considered . .. It becomes necessary 
to fix certain assumptions, a gene- 
ral programme, for the several 
branches of learning. And within 
this each ought to have full 
freedom to present dialectically 
diverse opinions, schools, trends 
or methods. 


Wiestaw Lang: 


Taking up what Professor 
Grzybowski and Professor Lepszy 
have just said, it seems to me 
worth our while to introduce a 
distinction — a fairly important 
one — between the freedom of 
learning and the freedom of 
teaching, as the two are not alto- 
gether identical questions. The Act, 
as a matter of fact, does not settle 
them. And it is quite right in not 
doing so. 

Control over research should 
belong neither to the Ministry nor 
to the academic authorities, since 
these are problems which can be 
decided only by objective scholarly 
discussion. The fundamental pro- 
blem is: what, out of the results 
achieved by research, is to be made 
over to the recipients, that is, the 
undergraduates — who, as the Act 
says, ought to be brought up in 
a socialist spirit?... The pro- 
gramme which is expected to 
ensure ‘socialist content’ for science 
must, however, be as general and 
comprehensive as possible: it 


should point out certain problems 
which a lecturer will be expected 
to discuss, without at the same 
time pointing out any details or 
prescribing the attitude to be taken 
by the lecturer. I think that this 
general problem of distinguishing 
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between the freedom of learning 
and the freedom of teaching, anj 
of defining precisely what this 
freedom of teaching is, and what 
is its relation to the ‘socialist 
content’ of teaching — this is one 
of those fundamental problems tp 
which I am not altogether op. 
vinced there is any full answer. 


Marek Sobolewski: 


It seems to me that Professor 
Grzybowski formulated some kind 
of fundamental directive on the 
freedom of teaching when he said 
that the undergraduate ought to be 
given a survey of the various 
points of view on one factual 
problem. The only difficulty that 
arises, which is at the same time 
a question, is to know how this is 
to be done. One assumes that this 
task — that of presenting the 
various points of view on one 
problem — should be taken over 
by textbooks. And this points to 
the fundamental failing of our 
recommended textbooks: they are 
constructed upon some kind of uni- 
form methodological basis and they 
attempt to provide the under 
graduate with an exposition of 
‘true knowledge’. And yet a text 
book ought to be, to some extent 
at least, a collection of materials to 
be discussed, open to various 
possibilities of solution. And here 
the professor, in his lectures, might 
be the guide who leads the student 
among the various and frequently 
discordant or indeed contradictory 
points of view and shows him 
some interpretation which, in his 
opinion, is the right one. Of course 
the student may accept this inter 
pretation or refuse it, but I think 
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this is the only realistic road 
towards solving this problem of 
the freedom of teaching. 


Professor Antoni Podraza: 


I should like to take up Sobo- 
lewski’s last remarks. What I am 
interested in is how our textbooks 
are to be constructed. It seems to 
me that a uniform methodological 
attitude should be preserved in the 
textbook, and the various points of 
view should be represented criti- 
cally, while one of them is re- 
presented as the one which, in 
in the opinion of the author 
or authors, ought to be accepted 
by the undergraduates... 


As far as the problem of the 
democratization of the higher 
schools is concerned, I wonder 
whether it wouldn’t be a good 
thing to create, for example, 
abody which would be the ex- 
pression of the most far-reaching 
democratization, a body which 
might be called the General 
Assembly of the School. Such an 
assembly ought probably to be 
composed of all senior research 
workers, as well as representatives 
of the junior staff, elected 
according to a certain given ratio. 
Such a general assembly could, 
for example, hear the rector’s 
teport ‘after the expiry of his term 
of office and express its opinion 
on it. It could also establish and 
confirm the constitution of the 
school in question, or else intro- 
duce certain amendments into this 
constitution, should the need arise. 
This kind of body could even be 
ftrusted with the election of the 
senate and of the rector himself. 
In such a way the conception of 
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the widest possible democrati- 
zation of the school would be 
carried out in some more satis- 
factory manner... 


Professor Konstanty Grzybowski: 


The voice of the majority of 
the teaching staff is necessary. The 
General Assembly should be, first, 
a controller, and second, an organ 
which puts forward suggestions on 
the trend of activities of the Uni- 
versity. It seems to me that only 
in this way can we arrive at the 
idea of the University as a whole, 
and not the mere arithmetical sum 
of its faculties... 


Mirostaw Francic: 


It seems to me that this dis- 
cussion on the freedom of teaching 
or the freedom of education has 
been based on the assumption of 
certain narrowing-down of the 
problem of education, limiting it 
merely to the question of lectures. 
And yet education takes place at 
seminars possibly to an even larger 
extent than it does at lectures. The 
réle of the professor and lecturer, 
which is merely one-sided at 
lectures, necessarily changes at 
the moment when the. under- 
graduates start discussing. The 
professor is then no longer con- 
fronted with a silent crowd of 
undergraduates, but with active 
students. Apart from seminars 
there are still other forms of 
teaching — discussion groups... 
These may become a very hard- 
fought battle, in the course of 
which the assistant lecturer may 
find himself more sharply shot at 
than the professor, who is defended 
both by his authority, his age and, 
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finally, a certain amount of 
shyness on the part of the under- 
graduate. Such battles during dis- 
cussion groups are unavoidable: 
they require from the assistant 
lecturer in charge not only a 
detailed knowledge of the sub- 
ject — which is easy — but also 
that he should have his own opi- 
nions and his own standpoint on 
the discussed subject -— which is 
a far more difficult matter. This 
form of teaching should entail not 
only an unloading of information 
but also some kind of manifesta- 
tion of the assistant’s attitude... 


Professor Kazimierz Lepszy: 


I should like to say a word or 
two about a problem which has not 
been dealt with in our discussion 
so far. The aims, both scholarly 
and didactic, of a university or its 
equivalent are perfectly clear. On 
the other hand, the so-called edu- 
cational problems, apart from the 
questions of lectures and seminars 
which we have touched on, have 

_Temained outside the scope of our 
discussion. And yet this is a matter 
of the utmost importance. We are 
bound to realize the fact that there 
is a profound difference between 
the tasks of the universities be- 
tween the wars and their tasks 
today. There is no doubt whatever 
that before the war neither 
peasants, workers nor intelligentsia 
underwent any process of cultural 
revolution as profound as the 
tremendous changes which have 
taken place in the last fourteen 
years. These have altered not only 
the social structure of our under- 
graduate population, but also their 
intellectual interests and indeed 
their entire outlook. 





. wars. They are frequently strug- 
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Our undergraduates belong jy 
a unique generation, living jp 
difficult and trying conditions 


They are living through some kin}! 


of colossal turning-point in history, 
a colossal turning-point in social 
relations, a colossal turning-point 
in the field of consciousness, a ~- 
lossal turning-point in the deve 
lopment of technique. It is quite 
obvious that when these young 
people matriculate at a university 
today they have none of the even 
approximately settled opinions 
with which their elders left the 
secondary schools between the 


gling with great difficulties in 
finding their proper place in the 
modern world. Another problem 
of vital importance for those 
young people is on the one hand 
the primacy of technical science, 
and on the other a certain ina- 
dequacy of the humanities, A 
further problem is that the secon- 
dary school does not provide them 
with adequate guidance for their 
future life, with the kind of gui- 
dance which could lead them to 
know and to understand the con- 
temporary world. What I mean is 
that in the past the universities 
did profess a certain indifference 
towards education in its broader 
aspects, now they can no longer do 
so. As a result it has now become 
necessary for the university 1 
take care of its young people, 
their intellectual life, of their 
moral views, their struggles and 
aims. Unfortunately there is a ce! 
tain university tradition which 
leaves these matters in the hand 
of the young people themselves. 
Yet it seems to me absolutely 
necessary that the universities 
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should establish far closer contacts 
with their undergraduates, not 
merely through purely academic 
forms of contact, but through 
a direct personal intercourse be- 
tween professors and the junior 
teaching staff on the one hand and 
the undergraduate body on the 


other. 


INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


HE importance of the Third 

Congress of the Polish United 
Workers Party, held in mid-March, 
is not only confined to the internal 
affairs of the Party itself, but 
covers all fields of public life in 
Poland — and economics in parti- 
cular. It was therefore a matter 
of course that the economic perio- 
dicals which came out at about 
this time, from February 20th to 
March 20th, devoted most of their 
columns to analyses of large-scale 
economic problems, to reviews of 
the period which had ended and 
to discussion of the prospects the 
next seven years have to offer. 

An article by Professor Bro- 
nislaw Minc, “Changes in the 
Direction of the National Eco- 
nomy”, stirred up a_ veritable 
hornet’s nest. It appeared in Zycie 
Gospodarcze (Economic Life), of 
February 22nd, with a comment 
from the editorial board that it did 
not necessarily agree with the 
views of the author, and that it 
Printed the article only as a 
starting point for discussion. 

Professor Minc is head of the 
Economics Institute of the Polish 
Academy of Science. He declares 
outright that “the attempt which 
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has been going on for several 
years to reform the system we 
have for directing the national eco- 
nomy an attempt popularly 
known as ‘the new pattern’ — has 
by and large resulted in failure”, 
and that “the whole conception of 
a new pattern did a great deal of 
harm, both directly and (still more 
important) indirectly”. Professor 
Mine (who is not to be confused 
with Hilary Minc, until 1956 Vice- 
Premier and head of the State 
Commission for Economic Plan- 
ning) also considers that the idea 
of a ‘new pattern’ came about 
through the pressure of bourgeois 
ideas in economics. 

The concrete charges made by 
Professor Mince may be summarised 
as follows. The conception of a 
new pattern emanated from an 
attack on what was “alleged” to 
be the centralization and bureau- 
cratization of the system of 
management during the period 
of the Six-Year Plan. It led 
to the establishment of “three 
principles” governing the new 
system: (a) it is based on the eco- 
nomic independence of the factory, 
(b) the factory is managed by the 
employees by means of a work- 
ers’ council, and (c) the workers 
share in the profits. In such a for- 
mula, says Professor Minc, there 
is no room for central planning, 
which is the fundamental precept 
of a socialist economy. Moreover, 
he adds, the programme expressed 
in this formula “smacks strongly of 
demagogy”, since the factory can- 
not be managed by a group but only 
by one individual. The really signi- 
ficant factor behind the formula of 
three principles, according to Pro- 
fessor Minc, was a desire to 
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“abolish Socialist State ownership 
of the means of production ... and 
to replace this by group owner- 
ship”. This programme is supposed 
to oppose economic stimuli (which 
alone are held to be effective) to 
planned directives, relegating the 
State plans to nothing but “vague 
prognoses”. In making this charge 
Professor Minc quotes a_sen- 
tence from the directives of the 
Economic Council. He writes that 
at the centre of the conception 
under discussion lies the plan to 
change the system of prices. Ac- 
cording to this project, suppliers’ 
prices would be based on marginal 
costs (not average costs). This, by 
raising the price of the means of 
production, would tend to check 
technical progress. The author also 
considers that the workers’ 
sharing in the profits would only 
lead to an upward trend in prices, 
while the réle of the works fund 
(through whose agency the work- 
ers should share in the profits) 
is either unimportant or harmful. 

In the second half of his article, 
Professor Minc puts forward nine 
postulates, or ways by which the 
economic system could be impro- 
ved. The most important of these 
are as follows: by defining the 
responsibilities and functions of 
economic managers at all levels; 
by properly calculating the costs 
of production; by improving the 
wage system; by democratizing 
not only production, but also con- 
sumption; by reforming supply 
prices, and by making inventories 
of real property. 

Professor Minc’s article aroused 
an immediate and strong reaction 
in the columns of the same perio- 
dical. On March Ist an article 
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appeared, “Evaluation of Change 
in the Management of the Eg. 
nomy”, contributed by Professor 
Maksymilian Pohorille, an ep. 
nomist and principal of one of 
the higher schools of sociology 
and economics in Warsaw. The 
author claims that “demagogic 
negation of the value of ajj 
our actions has overstepped the 
mark”. He says that he is “far 
from spreading a mood of self-sa- 
tisfaction”, but that one can and 
should “point out the number of 
indisputable successes brought 
about by reforming the system of 
directing the national economy’. 
Among these successes he counts 
the growing sense of responsibility 
of the factories and local councils 
for the economic and _ financial 
results of their undertakings. This, 
he says, can be seen in the higher 
level of profitability (the relation 
of profits to sales), which rose 
from 1.3 per cent in 1956 to 53 
per cent in 1957 (these figures 
refer to enterprises which are 
financed out of the central State 
budget). For the first time for 
many years, too, there has been 
an improvement in the supply si- 
tuation as well as in the quality 
and variety of goods. 

Profesor Pohorille points out 
that Profesor Minc’s views on the 
works fund are illogical. He also 
observes that “no system of eco- 
nomic stimuli is perfect”, and that 
therefore the application of sti- 
muli must be elastic. This is 
where the bodies directing the 
national economy have their rile. 
It is also irrefutable, says Professor 
Pohorille, that the changes which 
have taken place in the methods 
of directing the national economy, 
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ag well as the reform of planning, 
ge tending not to weaken the 

e of planned economy, but 
fo stengthen it. As far as Professor 
Mine’s proposals are concerned 
Professor Pohorille remarks that 
the majority of them are acceptable, 
but “most are neither new nor 
revelatory”. 

The following number of Zycie 
Gospodareze, which apeared on 
March 8th, contained an article, 
‘Polemics Without Satisfactions” 
by Jan Glowczyk, the Editor, and 
his deputy, Marian Krzak. Basing 

their arguments an statistics, the 
‘T authors claim that Professor Minc 
twisted the facts in dealing with 
the economic history of Poland 
during the last nine years; that he 
both minimised the errors com- 
mitted before 1953 and paid little 
attention to (or even altogether 
ignored) the achievements of 
subsequent years, particularly 
since 1956. A large part of the 
article is taken up with an analysis 
of Professor Minc’s mode of 
discussion. To the authors, “the 
time for discussing the principle 
of central planning is behind us”; 
they claim that the ‘three prin- 
tiples’ formula, in the sense given 
it by Professor Mince, was really 
created by Minc himself and that 
it reflects the views neither of 
Marxist economists in Poland nor 
of the Economic Council. Arguing 
that the phenomena now criticised 
by Professor Minc were in fact 
postulated by himself three years 
ago, Gléwezyk and Krzak consider 
that. Professor Minc’s arguments 
Ttepresent a “conservative leaning 
Which we have to call the dogmatic 
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to the discussion on the reform 
of the system of managing the 
economy because this problem is 
certainly of cardinal importance 
in Poland today. There is no doubt, 
either, that the efficiency of the 
system of directing the economy 
will in large measure determine 
the further course of the country’s 
economic development. This issue 
is taken up by Professor Michat 
Kalecki in an article, “Fundamen- 
tal Problems of the Five Year Plan 
1961-65”, which appeared in Gos- 
podarka Planowa (Planned Eco- 
nomy), No. 1-2, 1959. The author, 
who is head of a group of eco- 
nomists working on the long-run 
plan for 1961-75 *, believes that 
the next five years will be a more 
difficult period than the present 
one. “At the moment economic 
development is taking place under 
rather favourable conditions... 
For in the present Five-Year Plan 
we have been concentrating on 
completing industrial works pre- 
viously begun, to raise the effecti- 
veness of the sums _ already 
invested ...” In ‘the period to come, 
however, “we shall have to build 
many factories from the foun- 
dations up. And further, some of 
them will have no effect on the 
growth of production in the period 
1961-65, since they are expected 
to reach completion only towards 
the end of the long-run plan. Nor 
in the period 1961-65 can we count 
to the same degree as in the 
present Five-Year Plan on the 
utilization of production re- 
serves.” The different character of 
these two periods shows that in 
the next five years the rate of 


* See Professor Kalecki’s article in 
Polish Perspectives No. 3, 1959. 
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growth of production will be 
somewhat slower, while the share 
of capital investment in the natio- 
nal income will be rather higher. 
It will be difficult to intensify the 
use of production reserves since 
raw materials may be in short 
supply, owing to the still unsatis- 
factory balance of payments. It is 
also possible that in a number of 
branches of production there will 
be “a shortage of manpower due 
to a scarcity of male adults, 
although in general there may be 
a surplus of manpower’. Professor 
Kalecki concludes: “Even if we do 
not succeed in increasing the rate 
of growth of production in the plan 
for the next five years [industry 
up 50 per cent, and national 
income up 40 per cent —Ed.], it 
will still be an ambitious plan.” 
Stefan Hatt supports this view 
in an article headed “Certain 
indices of the directives of the 
Twelfth Plenum compared with 
the indices for the development 
of the Soviet economy in the 
Soviet economy in the period 
1959-65”, which also appeared in 
Gospodarka Planowa, No. 1-2. Hatt 
maintains that analysis of the 
Soviet indices shows that during 
this period the Soviet Union will 
outdistance Poland in the rate of 
expansion of the production of 
of electricity, oil, natural gas, 
copper, chemicals (taking this 
industry as a whole), artificial 
fertilizers, leather footwear, meat, 
butter and sugar. Poland on the 
other hand will achieve a higher 
rate of expansion in oil refining, 
as well as in the production of 
pig iron, aluminium, artificial 
fibres, and in the engineering 


industry and light industry. In the 
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production of raw steel, rolle 
goods, cotton textiles and knitwear, 
Poland’s rate of expansion will be 
the same as that of the USSR 
In industry as a whole, the pro- 
duction development indices jy 
Poland in the U.S.S.R. are idep- 
tical. Both will reach 180 points in 
1965, taking the 1958 level as 100, 

The rate of economic deve- 
lopment, but on a much larger 
scale, is dealt with once more in 
the same issue of Gospodarka Pla- 
nowa by Eugeniusz Rychlewski, in 
an article “In Which Countries Is 
Heavy Industry Growing Most 
Rapidly?” He uses UNO data as 
a basis for an analysis of the 
growth of production in 19 
countries, nine of them socialist, 
6 industrialised capitalist, and 
4 underdeveloped. His conclusions 
are extremely interesting. Lack of 
space prevents me from discussing 
them at length here, but briefly 
it can be said that the socialist 
countries show a more rapid rate 
of industrial development than the 
others. Between 1946 and 1956, for 
example, the share of the socialist 
countries in world production rose 
as follows: coal from 16.5 to 321 
per. cent, electricity from 12.2 to 
17.5 per cent, raw steel from 11.6 
to 17.3 per cent, sulphuric acid 
from 6.3 to 17.3 per cent, and 
cement from 10.1 to 20.9 per cent. 

Despite the higher rate of 
development achieved, the general 


economic level is still relatively | 


low. This is due both to the 
marked economic stagnation be 
tween the wars and the immense 
destruction of the war. “A Com- 
parison Between the National 
Income of Poland and Those of 
Certain Capitalist Countries” ' 
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the title of an article by Bogumita 
Jielifiska in Gospodarka Planowa. 
She calculates that in 1956 the na- 
tional income per capita in Poland 
was equal to a real value of 
371 dollars. According to the 
author, the figure for the U.S.A. is 
45 times higher, and that of Great 
Britain, the German Democratic 
Republic, Belgium and Denmark is 
more than twice as high. But the 
Polish figure is about 40 dollars 
higher than that for Austria, and 
more than double the level in 
Japan, In 1957 the national income 
per capita is to reach 915 dollars, 
which means that in 17 years 
Poland will reach or slightly 
surpass the present level of the 
most advanced countries in Western 
Europe. 

Number 6, 1958 of Ekonomista 
is dedicated to Professor Edward 
Lipifski, the eminent economist, 
who has just celebrated his seven- 
tieth birthday. Professor Lipifski 
is head of a department at the 
Central School of Planning and 
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Statistics, Professor of Warsaw 
University, President of the Polish 
Economists’ Society, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Economic Council at 
the Council of State, and a member 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences. 
In its issue of March 15th Zycie 
Gospodarcze published an exten- 
sive note on Professor Lipinski, 
which ends as follows: “The many 
articles, written by Professor Li- 
pinski at the time of the political 
events of October 1956 and 
subsequently are widely known. 
Often in these articles he expressed 


‘highly controversial views, which 


in certain cases aroused strong 
opposition. But in whatever he 
writes one is struck above all by 
his youthful enthusiasm and his 
refusal to compromise with evils, 
his determination to fight for 
a healthy atmosphere in which 
science and learning can develop. 
Young economists revere Professor 
Lipinski above all for his non-con- 
formity in expressing his opinions.” 


Stanistaw Albinowski 











ECONOMY AND LIFE 


28TH POZNAN INTERNATIONAL FAIR 


HIS year’s Poznan Fair will be held between June 7th and 2ist 

This is of course Poland’s largest fair and at the same time it is 
a meeting-ground for business representatives from East and West. 
These two aspects determine its importance for international trade. From 
the standpoint of Poland, the host, it is in addition a place where her 
foreign-trade enterprises transact a major part of their business, both 
export and import. This alone makes Poznaf a promising centre of 
trade — but there also transactions between other countries. 

The Fair is a large-scale undertaking. The covered exhibition area 
comprises roughly fifteen acres and the open fairgrounds seven and 
half acres. Some 40 per cent of this space will be occupied by Polish 
exhibitors and the remainder by foreign visitors. At the time of writing 
the list of participants numbers 35 countries from all the continents. 
It is worth noting that the exhibitions of many countries are oficial — 
and often very large. 

The following countries, in alphabetical order, are to participate 
officially in the 28th Poznan Fair: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, the Chinese People’s Republic, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, the German Democratic Republic, the German Federal 
Republic, Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Morocco, the Netherlands, Roumania, Spain, Sweden, the 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

In addition individual firms from the following countries will take 
part: Argentina, Chile, Columbia, Denmark, Equador, Luxembourg, 
Portugal and Switzerland. 


Australia and Iraq are participating for the first time and Spain 
is now Officially represented. The country which has booked the most 
space (both for official and individual exhibitors) is the German Federal 
Republic. Other large shows will be those of the U.S.A. (own pavilion), 
Great Britain, France, Sweden, Austria, Switzerland and Italy. Among 
the socialist countries exhibiting at the Fair, China, Czechoslovakia, the 
German Democratic Republic and the U.S.S.R. will have the largest 
ranges of exhibits, followed by Jygoslavia and Hungary. 

At any international fair the number of exhibitors and the size of 
the exhibition grounds are obviosly important. But no less so is the 
standing of the firms exhibiting. Last year the number of small firms 
taking part fell, while the number of well-known international con- 
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cerns increased. A glance at the list of applicants shows that scores of 
the most famous European and American firms will be represented 
here in 1959. 

What will particularly distinguish this year’s Poznan Fair? Last 
year machinery and industrial equipment, including many technical 
novelties, were predominant — as well as industrial consumer goods. 
This year the Fair will probably be more diverse, chiefly due to Poland’s 
influence in this direction. 

Poland’s foreign trade is on the increase. The new long-term 
economic plan for 1959-1965 makes much more ambitious provision for 
both exports and imports than in the past. The country’s foreign trade 
turnover is expected to increase during this period by 46.3 per cent. 
Imports will consist primarily of raw materials, machinery and industrial 
installations. The purchase of foreign licences, on which domestic pro- 
duction will be based, is increasing and will continue to do so; this is 
linked with the new phase of industrialization. As far as exports are 
concerned, the pattern has recently changed radically. The share of 
coal and other raw materials has fallen steadily, while machinery and 
industrial equipment, as well as agricultural foodstuffs, have come to 
the fore. During 1957-58 these two export lines increased in volume by 
more than 40 per cent. These developments will certainly be reflected 
in the Polish exhibition at Poznan. 

The importance attached to exports of agricultural foodstuffs is best 
illustrated by the fact that the area occupied by these goods at Poznan 
will be three times larger this year than in 1958. Apart from the 
exhibition at Poznan, the Naramowice Farm near Poznan will show 
breeding stock for export: horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, fur animals and 
fowl. At the Fair the display will occupy an area of more than one 
acre, housing a whole range of foodstuffs from canned ham, fruit and 
vegetables and sugar to dried mushrooms, brewers’ barley and vodka. 

The Polish display of machinery and industrial equipment, as well 
as other products of heavy industry, will take up an area of almost 
jacres. This will be the second largest of the Polish sections at the Fair. 
Many technical novelties, now exhibited for the first time by Poland, 
will be shown here. The principle is that all exhibits are available for 
immediate delivery; as far as technical novelties are concerned, the 
deadline for delivery is in no case later than the end of 1960. 

The most interesting features of the Polish display of machines will 
include a large shipyard exhibit; several new products of the automobile 
industry (including two new tractors, the “Ursus” C-325 and a 
a single-axle “Ursus” tractor for horticultural purposes); a large stock 
of modern semi-automatic and automatic machine tools; new heli- 
copters and gliders, and some striking electro-medical and optical pre- 
cision instruments. 

For the first time Polish household goods for export will be on show, 
including refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, floor 
Polishers, etc. There will also be a range of tele-communications 
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equipment, including wireless and TV sets. Models and plans of compleip 
industrial plants: sugar and cement factories, shipyards and Tolling 
mills — in which Poland specializes as an exporter, will be a spegia) 
feature. As well as these special exhibits the usual normal range 9 
Polish export goods will be on show at Poznan: textiles, furs, leather 
products, porcelain, glass, wood and mineral, chemical and foundy 
products. 

J.T. 


MACHINE EXPORTS 


OLAND has been producing machinery for many decades. Befor 

the First World War machine tools manufactured by the firms o! 
Gerlach and Pulst were highly esteemed, both in Poland and abroad 
The same was true of the steam boilers made by Fitzner and Gamper 
Bielsk textile machinery, electrical equipment from Szpotariski, etc 
Nevertheless in comparison with those of her neighbours, such as Ger. 
many or Czechoslovakia, the Polish machine industry was poorl 
developed. Some lines had long traditions and high-quality workmanship 
but the industry as a whole did not amount to much both with respec’ 
to quantity and assortment: the country’s own requirements wer 
covered principally by imports. 

Before the war Poland did not build ships. Nor did she produce 
high-pressure and large-capacity boilers, steam turbines, anti-friction 
bearings, machinery and installations for the coal industry, excavators 
ete. Machine tool production, although of high quality, was very small 

Rapid industrial expansion began only after the war. In the grea! 
majority of branches machine production now considerably exceeds 
pre-war levels. Ranges have been expanded, new branches developed ané 
old ones entirely reorganized and re-equipped. In appraising the 
industry’s rate of development one must remember that Poland’ 
industrial reconstruction and expansion commenced after the Occupation 
had left behind it not only millions of dead (including thousand 
of engineers) but also a devastated economy and, where many industrial 
centres had been, a mass of rubble. 

It goes without saying that post-war industrial development, althoug! 
rapid, was not a smooth process uncomplicated by difficulties anc 
errors. Some branches (for example, the shipyards — which were 
entirely new) have developed remarkably. Poland still does not build 
vessels of the largest class, but in the opinion of foreign buyers het 
general cargo vessels of 10 thousand DWT, or the series of fishing 
depét-ships of 9 thousand DWT (production of which has recently begun) 
are of the best modern design and sound construction. 

The railway rolling stock industry, which has long traditions, is one 
of the first in Europe, as far as volume, assortment and quality of 
production are concerned. 
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The development of the motor-car industry has been quite different. 
It was set up just before the war, but was completely devastated during 
the Occupation. Production began again a relatively long time after 
the War: it was held up by a number of difficulties, some of them 
inevitable. For example, there were no large funds available for 
investment in this, an extremely capital-consuming industry. For these 
reasons production is still restricted and remains comparatively small. 
The Polish passenger car Warszawa (2-litre capacity) of robust design 
based on Soviet licence, is manufactured in a large modern factory. Here 
a young engineering staff are enthusiastically working on both the 
licence car and the small-capacity Syrena, of their own design. 
A foreigner visiting Poland may be struck by the fact that although 
the number of cars on the road is small the great majority of them are 
home-produced. Most important also is the development of supple- 
mentary works, which are beginning to produce body metal sheeting; of 
large smithies and foundries for the manufacture of parts; as well as 
of special factories producing electrical equipment, ball-bearings, etc. 

Exports of machinery have not always been in step with the 
development of the machine industry. Until 1955 exports increased 
slowly. In 1955 they were valued at 491.5 million exchange zlotys 
{almost 125 million dollars), or 13.6 per cent of the total value of Polish 
exports. But in recent years they have steadily grown. In 1958 this 
country exported machinery to the value of 1,140 million exchange zlotys 
(more than 280 million dollars) and the industry’s share in total exports 
increased to 27.8 per cent (that of coal — the traditional - export 
commodity — was only 22.2 per cent). The plan is to develop machine 
exports during the next 7 years to an annual level of approximately 
2,500 million exchange zlotys (about 600 million dollars), with a share 
in total exports of 39 per cent. This pattern of exports is similar to that 
already existing in various highly-industrialized countries, for example 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland (in 1958 — 32.5 per cent) or the German 
Federal Republic. 

What are the principal export commodities of the machine industry? 

For many years railway rolling stock and ocean-going vessels have 
formed the major part of exports of machinery, accounting for 50 per 
cent of the total turnover in this branch. Last year each of the following . 
contributed a few per cent to the turnover: machine tools, motor-cars, 
agricultural implements and tractors, complete plants and large-scale 
factory installations. Deliveries to foreign customers in’ 1958 included 
ocean-going vessels of a total tonnage of 130 thousand DWT, including 
small 500 DWT trawlers as well as general cargo vessels of up to 
10 thousand DWT and fishing depét-ships; approximately 5,000 ordinary 
tailway trucks, self-unloading trucks, tanker trucks, passenger coaches, 
large steam locomotives; almost 2,000 machine tools; several thousand 
Star trucks and passenger vehicles; more than 2,000 wheeled and 
caterpillar tractors with 35 and 45 HP engines; approximately 90 shovel 
excavators of 0.5 and 1 cubic metre capacity; 30-ton electric furnaces; 
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several score thousand tons of installations for sugar and cement plants 
industrial refrigerators, etc. There were also certain  industriaj 
consumer goods, including household sewing machines, small quantitics 
of radio receiving sets, optical equipment, tools, transformers anj 
eletric motors. This list is intended to give only an indication of th 
wide range of goods produced. 

This considerable variety notwithstanding, the industry is in fag 
specializing in only four branches: ocean-going vessels, railway rolling 
stock, machine tools and in a new and rapidly developing field — 
complete plants or large factory installations. This year these four 
groups will probably account for 70 per cent of total machine exports. 

The bulk of these exports go to the U.S.S.R., China, Czechoslovakia 
and other socialist countries. Recently, there has been an increase in 
exports to such countries as Brazil (a buyer of a number of ocean-going 
vessels and recently also tractors, as well as some other goods), India, 
Indonesia, Ceylon — where as in Czechoslovakia Poland has recently 
installed a sugar refinery — and Egypt. Machine exports to European 
countries have also increased. These include machine tools, textile 
machinery, motor cars, etc. Long-term export agreements (now running 
up to 1965) with the socialist countries do a good deal to assist the 
development of Polish industry. A sequence of firm orders over several 
years naturally permits efficient production planning and investment 
and allows sufficient time for the completion of preparations and tests 
of new designs. U.S.S.R. orders for large series have accounted, for 
example, for the fact that the design and construction of the Polish 
fishing depét-ship of 9,000 DWT (produced by the Gdarisk shipyards) 
or of the railway passenger coaches produced by the firm of Cegielski 
in Poznan now enjoy so high a reputation with foreign buyers. The order 
extending over several years for the delivery of 15 complete sugar 
refineries has also done much to ensure higher quality in production. 

Apart from the specialized branches of the machine industry catering 
for exports, there are other branches in Poland which, although not yet 
rated as important exporters, nevertheless send out a large and 
interesting assortment of goods of modern design. 

The radio and television industry, for example, has large modern 
factories able to cope with the mass production of various models of 
radio sets — and parts — for export. Technically, many of the Polish 
sets are up to the best European standards. 

The production of TV sets — a new branch — is developing satis- 
factorily. This year production will total approximately 120 thousand 
sets. The Belweder model and further sets now being prepared by 
Polish designers will certainly be suitable for export. 

The well-developed tool industry has been an exporter for many 
years. Its output is considerable and covers a wide range of extremely 
high-quality products. It is not yet able to meet all orders, but tool 
exports are expected shortly to catch up with the level of machine tool 
exports. The optical industry also has good export prospects. Apparatus 
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and equipment delivered last year to China and other countries was 
very favourably received. 

The production of a new 25 HP diesel tractor and of a small 8 HP 
single-axle tractor was delayed owing to many difficulties. Before the 
war Poland manufactured no tractors. The first wheeled Ursus 45 HP 
tractors were produced in 1947 and subsequent models have been 
exported for the last few years. In order to meet the needs of foreign 
buyers the production of small 8 HP tractors is to be developed during 
the current year and the new 25 HP tractor is to go into serial pro- 
duction. Extremely exhaustive tests under the most adverse conditions 
leave no doubt that the 25 HP tractor is an example of first-class 
workmanship. 

The electrical industry is chiefly an exporter of equipment for many 
machines. A great deal of business is done on a basis of long-term 
contracts — particularly for transformers, rectifiers, etc. But there is 
a tange of other products which offer large export possibilities. Spare 
parts must be supplied for the growing number of other export 
machinery (machine tools, complete plants and installations). Here there 
is a potential demand for electric gauges, high and low tension 
apparatus, etc. The industry seeks both to increase its export output 
and to align it with that of machine industry as a whole. 

The Polish machine industry seeks simply to export modern, 
soundly-constructed machines and to deliver them ahead of other 
suppliers. In the next few years its exports are expected to reach the 
figure of 600 million dollars. 


J. G. 


STATISTICAL NOTES 








NATIONAL INCOME IN 1958 


CCORDING to information on 

the execution of the National 
Economic Plan for 1958 released 
by the Central Statistical Office, 
the national income from pro- 
duction in 1958 amounted to 
325 milliard zlotys in terms of 
current prices. In comparative 
prices this represents an increase 
of approximately 5.6 per cent 
above 1957. 


The share of the socialized 
Sector of the economy in the 
accumulation of the national in- 


come amounted to approximately 
69 per cent. 

The distributed national income 
amounted to approximately 334 
miliard zlotys in terms of current 
prices. In comparative prices this 
represents an increase of 4 per 
cent over the previous year. 

The national income from pro- 
duction increased more rapidly 
than the distributed national 
income (in 1957 the situation was 
reversed). This is to be welcomed, 
since it implies that the economy 
developed principally on the basis 
of home resources, rather than on 
foreign credits. 
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INCREASED CONSUMPTION 
AND ACCUMULATION 


In 1958 the part of the national 
income earmarked for consumption 
increased by about 4 per cent over 
the previous year. 

That set aside for accumulation 
also increased by 4 per cent (this 
figure includes a 9 per cent rise 
in net investment). 

The share of consumption in 
the distributed national income in 
terms of current prices amounted 
to approximately 77 per cent (in 
1957 — in terms of current 
prices — it was 79 per cent). This 
includes individual consumption, 
which amounted to approximately 
72 per cent (in 1957 — 74 per cent). 

The share of investment in the 
distributed national income amoun- 
ted to approximately 15.5 per cent 
in 1958, as against 14 per cent 
in 1957. 


POPULATION IN 1958 


According to data published by 
the Central Statistical Office Po- 
land’s population on December 31st, 
1958 totalled 29 million persons: 
14 million males (300 thousand less 
than in 1957) and 15 milion 
females (200 thousand more than 
in 1957). At the end of last year 
13.4 million people were living in 
the cities and towns and 15.6 million 
in the countryside. The number of 
urban residents has increased by 
0.4 million since 1957; while the 
rural population has gone up by 
0.1 million (it should be noted 
however that in connection with 
the changes in the administrative 
division of the State, 9 towns and 
32 urban settlements were added 
to the previous total). 








AND LIFE 


At the end of last year Wargy 
had a population of  1,096,09; 
508,000 males and 588,000 female, 
Last year the number of males in 
Warsaw increased by 15,000 ang 
the mumber of females by 12,00), 
A similar preponderance of women 
exists in the second largest city of 
Poland — L6dz. In December its 
population consisted of 317,00 
males and 376,000 females. 

Poland’s birth-rate amounted 
to 26.4 per 1000 in 1958 — 1.1 per 
1000 less than in 1957. The death- 
rate over the same period war 88 
per 1000 — 0.07 per 1000 less than 
in 1957. Last year’s natura 
increase was therefore 17.6 per 
1000 — 0.4 per 1000 less than in 
1957. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


Between 1946 and 1958 the 
number of town-dwellers increased 
by more than 5.5 million, while 
at the same time the rural po- 
pulation has declined by 0.5 million. 

The number of those employed 
outside agriculture increased from 
3.2 million in 1946 to approxi- 
mately 6.6 million in 1958 — more 
than twofold. 

In the same period the number 
of industrial workers increased 
from 1.2 to approximately 29 
million. It is worth adding that 
before the war (in 1937) the 
number of factory workers wés 
less than 860,000. 


REPATRIATION: 1955-1958 


In 1955 the number of ft 
patriates returning to Poland 
totalled 8,523; in 1956 — 33,240; 
in 1957 — 95,275. Last year the 
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figure was 86,883 {28,344 were 
children and 58,539 adults). Of this 
total, 85,865 returned from the 
USSR. and 1,018 from other 
countries (including 229 from 
England, 167 from France, 134 
from the German Federal Republic 
and 105 from the U.S.A.). 

Of the 1958 repatriates, 
persons emigrated before 1939. 

If one classifies the new 
arrivals according to profession, 
the largest group was of far- 
mers — 14,011 persons. Next came 
labourers, with 9,598; and crafts- 
men, with 7,485. 

Of the total of 2,766 white- 
collar workers, 540 had higher 
educational qualifications and 2,226 
secondary school education. 

Other professions accounted 
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for 1,646 persons. There were 
23,033 without any profession. 


FOREIGN VISITORS 


Last year close on 100,000 
foreigners arrived in Poland. This 
was approximately 14 per cent 
more than in 1947. More than 
57,000 of the visitors were from 
the socialist countries. Of these, 
the largest number were from the 


German Democratic Republic; 
followed by the U.S.S.R., Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia, 


Bulgaria, Roumania and China. 

There were 41,508 visitors from 
the capitalist countries: principally 
the German Federal Republic, the 
U.S.A., France, England, Austria, 
Sweden and Holland. 


Electric power: some selected countries, 1957-1958 






































1937 1949 1955 1957 1958 
World production 

in million KWH 445,800 | 849,900 | 1,520,300 | 1,788,800 ied 
Poland 3,628 8,300 17,751 21,157 | 23,946 
U.S.S.R. 36,200 | 78,300 170,100 209,520 | 233,000 
Czechoslovakia 4,115 8,280 15,013 17,724 | 19,600 
German Democratic 

Republic 18,385 | 16,700 28,695 32,735 | 34,000 
German Federal 

Republic 32,894 | 39,103 78,865 94,656 | 98,158 
England 28,760 | 57,400 94,076 105,600 | 114,365 
- France 19,975 | 29,900 49,527 57,432 | 62,256 
Italy 15,430 | 20,782 38,124 42,720 
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Per-capita production of electric power: some selected countries, 1937.1958 





| 























1937 | 1949 1955 1957 | 1958 | 

World 
production 209 349 565 641 a 
Poland 106 340 651 747 832 | 
U.S.S.R. 213 439 861 1,027 1,126 | 
Czechoslovakia 285 671 1,147 1,327 1,455 | 
German Democratic 
Republic 1,114 884 1,599 1,869 1,965 | 
German Federal 
Republic 773 795 1,506 1,763 1,805 | 
England 512 1,140 1,846 2,052 2,212 | 
France 485 722 1,144 1,303 1,399 | 
Italy 362 449 793 881 930 | 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN SZCZECIN 


ZCZECIN, the capital of western Pome- 

rania (population 250,000) and a big sea 
port, had no centres of learning of uni- 
versity status under German rule. Today it 
is a centre of large-scale research and 
teaching work. 

Immediately after the war, lack of 
equipment and suitable buildings piled 
difficulties upon difficulties. But they were 
overcome by the stubborn effort of the 
organizers and on October 14, 1946, lectures 
began at the College of Commerce. A few 
months later, in February 1947, the College 
of Engineering began full-time work. 
Studies in the Academy of Medicine began 
somewhat later, in October 1948, at a time 
when housing facilities and equipment pre- 
sented less trouble and teaching staff was 
easier to enlist. 

At present Szczecin has three centres of 
higher education. The School of Engineering 
was promoted to the rank of Technical Uni- 
versity, and in the academic year 1955-56 
it absorbed the former College of Commerce, 
which was incorporated as a Department of 
Road Transport. This Department, as well as 
dealing with technical and economic aspects 
of road transport, includes a number of 
chairs devoted to other subjects, among them 
law, political economy and geography. 

The other departments of the Technical 
University, founded to meet local needs, are 
Civil Engineering, Drainage and Irrigation 
Engineering, Chemistry and Electrical Engi- 
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REMINISCENCES 
FROM CONCENTRATION CAMP 


“What are your favourite 
subjects and literary forms, 
and are you using them in 
the work you are ane 
upon at present?’ 


“The critics are inclined 
to believe I am obsessed with 
the problem of the Oéswie- 
cim (Auschwitz) concentration 
camp, and to support this 
Statement they adduce such 
evidence as my “House Near 
OSwiecim”’, “Poems From the 
Concentration Camp”, a num- 
ber of stories, and my latest 
novel, “The End of _ the 
World”. But this is a misun- 
derstanding. One can speak 
at most about certain issues 
that are inevitable, not about 
‘favourite’ themes. 


“For me the question of the 
limits of humanity has become 
an issue I cannot evade — 
the problem of what makes 
aman a man. To study it 
I have sought out the most 
manifest illustrations, the most 
convenient subjects, milieux 
and epochs — wherever that 
problem appeared as a natu- 
ral one. I have chosen the 
concentration camp communi- 
ty because its evolution is 
easier to observe than that of 
any normal _ society, and 
because it is most typical from 
the point of view of the pro- 
blem I am concerned with. 
The second problem I have 
been studying is that of a 
man becoming a mature indi- 
vidual, choosing his place in 
society, and together with that 
the réle of what is usually 
called a Utopia in shaping 
human actions and human 
characters.” 


From an interview given by 
the Polish writer Tadeusz Ho- 
iuj to the weekly “Trybuna Li- 
teracka” (Literary Tribune). 
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131 THEATRE STAGES 



























Poland now has 47 resident 
theatres with 50 stages, 58 tra- 
velling theatres, 25 puppet 
theatres with 30 stages, and 
10 miscellaneous companies 
with 21 stages. Total theatre 
attendance in 1958 was 16.5 mil- 
lion, of which 8.2 million 
people saw performances of 
drama (resident and travel- 
ling), and 2.1 million saw 
puppet shows. 


MODERN ART 


“Who needs art that pre- 
tends to be called modern? 
One cannot put the question 
in this way. One can however 
ask, who needs art at all, and 
has that kind of human acti- 
vity any sort of ‘positive justi- 
fication’? For if we make a 
tour of the world we can find 
evidence to support the two 
theories: that no one needs 
art, and its opposite, that it is 
meeded by everyones; that 
without art our life would be 
indescribably drab and dull. 
For art is like light, which 
from its source reaches every 
corner of the world, <ither 
directly or by reflection. This 
means that if we cut off that 
light’s radiation at its very 
source we risk destroying the 
world around us...” 


Zygmunt Mycielski 
in Przeglad Kulturalny 


SCENTED EXHIBITION 


The Polish Rose-Lovers So- 
ciety, with its headquarters 
in Szczecin, is to organize an 
{International Exhibition of 
Roses in Poznafi in 1961, Apart 
from Poland, the exhibitors 
will include growers from 
Bulgaria, China, France, Great 
Britain, the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, the German 
Federal Republic and _ the 
Soviet Union. 
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neering. So far about five thousand diplomas 
have been awarded by the University anj 
the majority of the graduates are nop 
employed in western Pomerania, whee 
they already form a considerable percentage 
of engineers and economists. Some of i 
graduates have left for other parts of § 
country, where a number of them fom 
employment in foreign trade and navigatis 
The activity of the Technical Universit 
is not confined to teaching alone. Professs 
and lecturers have to their credit a num 
of publications covering various fields of 
technology and political economy. Rese ch 
is being carried out in modern laborator 
on steel structures and the processing of} 
metals and artificial fitres. As a result of |” 
their work 26 members of the senior teaching | 
staff had by the beginning of this year} 
received the titles of professor or reader. | 
There are now over 1,400 full-time students, | ~ 
and in addition many more enrolled in the} _ 
various extra-mural courses. The Technical | 
University now has 44 Professorial Chairs} 
(of which nine belong to the Road Transport | ~ 
Department) and a rapidly growing library. | 
It has organized numerous conferences. 
The General Swierczewski Academy of | as 
Medicine celebrated its tenth anniversary inf “if 
October 1958. Both Professor Wegierko, itsg 
first Rector, the originator of a new metho 
of treating diabetes, and Mr Borkowicy 
then the Voivode (head of the Voivodshij 
administration), have extremely  efficie 
organizational work to their credit. Sze 
cin already had many modern hospital 
which provided a good basis for a meditl 
college. But they had to be expan 
adapted for teaching purposes, equi 
with new apparatus, and staffed 
highly qualified personnel. The Acie 
Medicine consists of one Faculty and 
independent Department of Dental S 
During the ten years of its existence | 
Szezecin Academy of Medicine has awa d 
































































This is a documentary photograph of a 6,500 DWT cargo vessel. Ships of this @ 
are no longer built. Today Szczecin is building ships of 10,000 tons. 
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one thousand diplomas and a number 

Mdoctor’s degrees. The majority of gra- 
»§ are working in western Pomerania, 

the voivodships of Szczecin and Koszalin. 

"The Academy has 15 professors and 

sreaders, who have published hundreds 

works covering all branches of medicine. 

B Academy itself has so far issued four 
mes of its Annual Report. 

"he Szczecin Academy of Medicine, 
fh regularly organizes specialist con- 
hees and congresses and often sends its 
fessors to meetings abroad, has been 
fibed in detail in the American Bulletin 
Solish Medical History and Science, 
ished in Chicago; the volume dealing 
‘the Szczecin Academy, prepared by 
A. Rytel, appeared in December 1958. 


present the College has 36 Professorial 

most of them connected with 

erresponding department in a teaching 
ital, and nearly 1,700 students. 

The College of Agriculture is the 

bingest of the centres of higher education 

Szezecin: it was founded in 1954. Its orga- 

it and Rector is Professor Lityfiski. This 

ie is the smallest in Szczecin: there are 

professors and readers, 27 Chairs, and 

® 500 full-time students. The first 

; were conferred in June 1958. The 

ge has its own publications — a perio- 

monographs, textbooks — and runs 

experimental farms. 

far Szczecin has no centres for the 

of the humanities and pure sciences. 

® is however the Szczecin Scientific 

My, Organized in 1956 as an academic 

Pand affiliated to the Polish Academy 

ences, It has four sections: the huma- 

} and the social sciences; the natural 

/agricultural sciences; the medical 

; and the mathematical and technical 

This makes it possible for the 

y to co-ordinate the research work 


SAVINGS 


In Poland, 38.8 per cent of 
inhabitants save. The number 
of savers is highest among 
tradesmen and craftsmen (49.3 
per cent), and lowest among 
unskilled workers (23,8 per 
cent), It is higher among 
white-collar workers (42.1 per 
cent) than among professional 
people (36.2 per cent). 

Further, 48 per cent save 
before making purchases, 
24.9 per cent borrow money 
and then pay back the debt, 
and 25.1 per cent pay in 
instalments. 

This data was given in the 
weekly Polityka, and is based 
on a questionnaire arranged 
by the Polish Radio Centre 
for Public Opinion Research. 

The questionnaire further 
reveals that most people 
would like to save for clothes 
(19.2 per cent), for flats (17.8 
per cent) and furniture (13.8 
per cent). In the 18-24 age 
group the things most fre- 
quently saved for are clothes 
and motorcycles, and in the 
25-39 age group, flats and 
furniture. The desire to travel 
abroad as an incentive for 
saving is most frequent in the 
18-24 age group; it is less 
common in the 25-39 group 
but becomes more so between 
40 and 49. It is men rather 
than women who save for 
a flat and a T'V set. 


COLOUR FILM OF 1912 


A metal bex containing a 
reel of film has been found 
in the Stylowy cinema in 
£6dzZ, in an old junk cupboard. 
It has been found io be a film 
record of an industrial exhibi- 
tion which opened in L6dz on 
September 19, 1912. The film, 
made by the Warsaw studio 
Collegia nearly half a century 
ago, is still in good condition. 
The images are sharp and 





afternoon in the Central Residential District of Szczecin. 
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clear. The technique is of 
particultural interest: part of 
the film was shot in colour. 


MIECZYStAW KARtOWICZ 

“In February 1959 occurred 
the fiftieth anniversary of 
Mieczystaw Karlowicz’s death 
(at the age of 33) in an ava- 
lanche while on a _ solitary 
excursion in the High Tatras. 
It is perhaps only now that 
we fully realize the loss 
that Polish music then 
suffered. At the beginning of 
the century Karlowicz was 
the first to succeed in making 
Polish symphonic music 
known outside Poland. 

An extremely gifted com- 
Poser, he was, in spite of his 
youth, an accomplished master 
of symphonic composition. It 
was he who pointed the path 
to be followed later by Karol 


Szymanowski, : 
Born in 1876, the son of Jan 
Karltowicz, an outstanding 


linguist and student of folk- 
lore, he studied the violin 
under Stanislaw Barcewicz 
and composition under Zyg- 
munt Noskowski. Later he 
studied composition in Berlin, 
whence after several years he 
returned to Warsaw — already 
the autor of several works. 
The songs which he composed 
and modestly called “sins 
of youth” are today in the 
repertoire of every Polish 
singer, both professional of 
amateur. But his principal 
medium of expression was the 
symphonic poem. Composed 
at a time when they were the 
fashion, they are remarkable 
for their orchestration and 
rich emotional content. The 
music is predominantly me- 
lancholy, even tragic. His 
Violin Concerto (dedicated to 
Barcewicz and performed by 
him for the first time in 
Berlin in 1903), is now a part 
of the international reper- 
tory.”’ 

From an article by the 
musicologist Jerzy Mtodzie- 
jowski. 
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being done in the area. It has already iggy 
a number of publications by its membey 
some of them in foreign languages @ g. 
Experimental Studies on Hyperergetic |p. 
flammation, by Professor Kazimierz Stpj- 
towski, its Vice-President, Le Réle dy Sy. 
stéme Musculaire dans la Pathogénése et jg 
Thérapie du Strabisme, by Professor Witol; 
Starkiewicz). It organizes lectures and mp. 
ferences and initiates and sponsors exrs- 
vation work in the region (Kamien Pomorski. 
Kolobrzeg, Koszalin). The Society is a small 
one, with less than 100 members, but it 
serves its purpose of uniting people daii- 
cated to scientific research, who are doing 
their utmost to contribute to Polish 
achievements in science. Much attention is 
devoted to the dissemination of information, 
in which the Society’s monthly Szczecin 
plays a considerable part. The development 
of the Society demonstrates that the aca- 
demic ground im Szczecin is rapidly bearing 
fruit, that research is in full swing, and that 
there are prospects (though perhaps not in 
the immediate future) for opening a wi- 
versity at Szczecin. 

Leon Babiiski * 


__* Professor Leon Babitiski, the author of this arti- 
cle, is the President of the Szczecin Scientific So 


ciety. (Ed.) 














’Have you got a telephone? It’s suddenly 
curred to me that I should ring up my wile. 
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NLY two of Warsaw’s great historical 

edifices still await rebuilding: the Royal 
Castle, and the Wielki* Theatre. The 
question of whether or not the Royal Castle 
is to be restored is not likely to be decided 
for some time, but some years ago it was 
decided to rebuild the Wielki Theatre, 
originally erected in 1833. Work on its 
restoration is now in full swing. 

The Wielki Theatre was designed by the 
famous Italian architect, Antonio Corazzi, 
who lived in Warsaw for nearly thirty years 
and designed there several dozen buildings 
in the neo-classical style. The Wielki Theatre 
was one of the most beautiful buildings in 
this style in the whole of Europe, and more 
than once in its history it has proudly 
played its part as a great centre of music. 

During the fighting in Warsaw, on 
September 19th, 1939, the theatre caught 
fire, and the whole of the interior was burnt 
out. Fortunately part of the unique and 
extremely beautiful facade escaped. 

After the war, in which Warsaw was 
razed, essential services had top priority in 
the capital, so that in spite of its importance 
this great building had to wait for resto- 
ration. It was not until 1950 that the decision 
to rebuild was taken. A State enterprise, 
‘Wielki Theatre of Opera and Ballet in 
Reconstruction’, was formed to draw up 
plans, deal with technical proklems, decide 
on the size of the site needed, arrange a 
competition for the best architectural design 
and finally to organize the building work 
itself, 

The newly restored ‘Wielki Theatre of 
Opera and Ballet’ is to be something more 
than an opera house. It is to be a great 
national centre which will foster music and 
ballet, and also provide a training-ground 
for young dancers and singers. The new 


* Wielki means the Great. 
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SZCZECIN AND ROSTOCK 


Interesting and fruitful co- 
Operation between the _ the- 
atres of Szczecin and Rostock 
(German Democratic Republic) 
began a year ago. Last Janu- 
ary the Rostock Theatre staged 
at Szczecin “Wallenstein’s 
Death” by Schiller and 
Brecht’s “A Man Is a Man”. 
In February, the Szczecin 
Theatre went to Rostock to 
give “Genius and Madness” 
by Sartre (after Dumas). Co- 
operation has recently taken 
on a new from: Herr Perten 
of the Rostock Theatre has 
come to Szczecin to direct a 
production of Schiller’s “Ma- 
ria Stuart”, and Mr Rodzie- 
wicz of the Szczecin Theatre 
will direct “Maiden Vows’, 
a classical Polish comedy by 
Fredro, at Rostock. 


RARE FAUNA 


European bison (aurochs), 
beavers and elks are under 
especially strict protection in 
this country. Sponsored by 
the State Council for Nature 
Conservancy, it has begun to 
yield good results. A recent 
epidemic to which many bison 
had fallen victim has been 
checked. At present there are 
in Poland 119 bison (the 
largest number in the world). 
This mumber includes 26 
young, born early this year. 
The bison live mainly in the 
Forests of Biatowieza and Nie- 
potomice. 


Beavers live in the forests 
in the voivodships of Olsztyn, 
Gdafisk and Bialystok. There 
are over 70 of them in the 
Olsztyn region, and over 
100 in the Bialowieza Forest, 
where the number has recently 
grown by 12 newcomers, who 
are believed to have come 
from the Soviet Union. 

The number of elks, which 
are also increasing, has 
reached 165. 
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MUSEUM IN OLD FACTORY 


The Warsaw Museum of 
Technology is making inquiries 
about hitherto forgotten and 
dilapidated relics of old crafts, 
such as smithies, mills, fuller’s 
workshops, dykes, machinery, 
etc. It will take steps to 
preserve them. 


Preparatory work has also 
been undertaken for the orga- 
nization of a small museum 
in an old factory at Sielpia 
Wielka, near the town of Kofn- 
skie in Central Poland. This 
will be the first museum of 
its kind in the country. It will 
house old machinery, tools, 
and installations. 


CHOOSING 
AN OCCUPATION 


How do young people go 
about choosing their future 
occupation? The results of a 
questionnaire on the subject 
are described in the Wroclaw 
weekly Odra by Elzbieta Drze- 
winska. 


According to what the 
young people who are to leave 
secondary school in June say, 
about 35 per cent of parents 
are leaving them a free hand 
in choosing an occupation. Out 
of those parents who advise 
their children, as many as 56 
per cent are in favour of me- 
dical studies; 13 per cent re- 
commend them to study tech- 
nology, 11 per cent — to go 
to a university (that is, to 
study the humanities or 
sciences), 1 per cent, to go to 
a school of agriculture. 


Which profession or occu- 
pation gives the best chances 
of advancement and promi- 
nence? Film acting received 
22.3 per cent of the votes here; 
science (explicitly confined to 
to the pure sciences), 20.3 per 
cent; painting, music, singing, 
11.22 per cent; the medical 


profession, 9.1 per cent. Only 
two per cent of answers here 
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building must therefore be equipped 
fulfil all these different functions. 

The First Prize in the closed competition 
held by the Polish Architects’ Association 
for its members was won by Profesg 
Bohdan Pniewski, one of the mot 
outstanding architects in Poland. His is now 
the main responsibility for planning the 
restoration of the Opera House, which is 
part of the Wielki Theatre. The only par 
of the building which survives as it was in 
Corazzi’s day is the front facade in the 
Theatre Square. Part of the side facades 
also escaped. The greatest care is being 
taken to restore these in the original style. 
But the side of the theatre which faces 
Victory Square, as well as whole of the 
interior, will be the original work of Pro- 
fessor Pniewski. 

The new elevation had to be in harmony 
with the old. But the interior will have 
a style of its own, modern and in keeping 
with the functional needs of the theatre. 
Above all, the auditorium and the stage will 
have the latest equipment, to meet all pur- 
poses. Intensive study of these problems 
began in 1952 and went on for nearly two 
years. Those responsible for the work 
studied their task from every angle. They 
made many visits abroad to see opera houses 
built (or modernized) after the war in Ger- 
many, Austria, Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, 
and the United States. Their plans therefore 
incorporate may of the ideas used abroad. 
The building site had to be cleared of rubble 
and the shells of more than a dozen 
buildings that had stood there, and actual 
building work could start only in 1954. 

Part of the building is already in use — 
the entrance hall, cloakroom, foyer, a large 
hall for rehearsals and choir practice, and 
music rooms. Further on, in the left side of 
the theatre, there is a theatrical museum, 4 
library and reading room, administrative 
offices, the hall where the box offices are 
situated, and a medical clinic for the theatre 
employees — who will number more than 
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1,200. There is also a block of dressing rooms 
for the actors, dancers, singers, chorus, and 
and orchestra. At the same time, the left 
side of the wings is already being roofed, 
while work is in full swing on the main 
auditorium, which requires special accoustical 
treatment, as well as on the stage and the 
wings on the right. The building of the 
final section, which will house an opera stage 
and studio, is also now under way. On the 
ground floor there will be a large café, and 
a restaurant. 

It is hoped that the whole building will 
be roofed in 1959, with the exception of the 
operatic studio, which will not reach this 
stage until the middle of 1960. It is expected 
to take a further two years to finish the 
interior, to install the stage machinery and 
complete the electric, accoustic and air- 
conditioning apparatus as well as_ the 
hydraulic installations. The building should 
be finally completed by about the middle 
of 1962. 

The site of the new Wielki Theatre will 
be three times as large as that occupied 
by the old opera house, although the audi- 
torium will only be twice as big, with a 
seating capacity of 2,000. The stage, store- 
rooms and workshops will be several times 
larger. Suffice it to say that there will be 
room beside the stage to store the sets for 
twenty or thirty operas, and as many as 150 
backcloths in a special room. There will also 
be store-rooms for costumes and sets in the 
basement. 

Similarly, spacious workshops within the 
theatre building itself will allow all scenery, 
furniture, stage props and costumes to be 
made on the premises. 

A good deal of space has also been set 
aside for rehearsal rooms for the orchestra 
and chorus, a library and reading room, 
and rest rooms for the artists and theatre 
employees. 

There will also be a larger rehearsal 
toom containing a fairly big stage and 
orchestra pit and a-small auditorium — in- 





were in favour of a career 
in sport. 

The least attractive occu- 
pations are believed to be: 
that of the teacher (26.5 per 
cent) and that of the clerk 
(14 per cent); only 1 per cent 
of those answering here main- 
tained that manual work was 
the least attractive occupation. 


BOOKS IN THE LUBUSZ REGION 


The Lubusz Region is the 
old Slavonic name of a terri- 
tory which, restored to Po- 
land in 1945, is now part of 
the Zielona Géra Voivodship. 

In library readership the 
Voivodship now stands fifth in 
Poland, and the figures con- 
tinue to increase. 


The local libraries at 
present have nearly a million 
volumes and some 95,000 rea- 
ders. Last year the number 
of readers grew by about 5,000, 
and one million zlotys were 
spent on new acquisitions. 
(The figures are particularly 
eloquent if we consider that 
in 1946 only three persons 
per thousand were library 
members, while today this 
figure is 150.) 


“Literary Thursdays” were 
started at Zielona Géra in 
January 1958. These are 
meetings of the public with 
writers and scholars. Those 
taking part so far have 
included the eminent poets 
Wiadystaw Broniewski and 
Julian Przybos, the Arctic 
explorer and writer Czesiaw 
Centkiewicz, and two histo- 
rians, Jézef Kostrzewski and 
Michat Szczaniecki. 40 such 
meetings have been organized, 
with a total attendance of 
over 3,100 people. In addition 
libraries throughout the Voi- 
vodship have organized ~ 312 
meetings with programmes 
which have included poetry 
readings and discussions with 
authors. 
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FORCE OF EMOTION 


“... There is now an over- 
growth of intellect in drama, 
both in Poland and abroad. 
This is why what the 
playwright uses is not obser- 
vation of life, vivid impres- 
sions and appeals to emotion, 
but a riddle of metaphors and 
allegory. The public is forced 
to think, ponder, reflect and 
philosophize, whereas it can 
do this at home, if it wants 
to do it at all, and on such 
subjects as it chooses itself, 
but never in the theatre. 

I wish to conclude my con- 
sideration by recalling the 
finest story in the history of 
the theatre that I know of. 
During the first performance 
of Aeschylus’ “Eumenides”’, 
when the shadow of Clytem- 
nestra appeared before the 
temple at Delphi to arouse the 
sleeping Furies and _ incite 
them to action, strange things 
occurred among the audience: 
several women went mad and 
several old men died from 
the shock. The next day the 
municipal council of Athens 
addressed a request to Aes- 
chylus that he curb the flight 
of his genius and write less 
inspired, less magnificent and 
less moving scenes — for the 
public could not endure such 


a pitch. 
In twenty-five centuries no 
authority has ever again 


addressed a similar request to 
any playwright. My wish for 
our authors is that something 
of the kind should occur after 
the first performance of a 
play by one of them...” 


Ludwik Hieronim Morstin 
in Teatr 


WARSAW SLANG 


Although practicaly razed 
during the war, Warsaw now 
has numerically more or less 
the same population as in 1939 
(1.2. million), 


but the diffe- 
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tended only for managers, producers, ol. 

Four years ago a ballet school wag built 
just beside the theatre. This has a nine-year 
course and provides its pupils with not only 
a professional training as dancers, but als 
the whole curriculum of the primary and 
secondary school — with the opportunity of 
sitting their General School Certificate an 
subsequently entering university. Every 
year a dozen or more pupils graduate from 
this school. : 

I want finally to mention (briefty a 
least) the stage and its mechanical and 
electrical installations. 

The entire stage area will be made w 
of four parts: the main stage (playing area 
and wings); two larger wings, with movable 
floors allowing rapid transference of sce- 
nery; and the backstage area. The width 
of the proscenium arch is 57 feet, the height 
34.5 feet. The width of the playing area and 
wings together is 119.5 feet, with a depth 
of 92 feet and a total height of 124.5 feet — 
to which must be added 39 feet below stage. 
Each of the two larger wings is 78.5 feet 
wide, 59 feet deep and 37.5 feet high. The 
backstage area is 87 feet wide and 74 feet 
deep. It contains a revolving stage 70.5 feet 
in diameter, which can be moved forward 
to the playing area. The playing area is 
equipped with a comprehensive system of 
lifts and traps, allowing extremely flexible 
deployment of both performers and scenery. 
Without beign over-mechanized, this will 
undoubtedly be the best-equipped stage in 
Europe. 


The lighting systems will also be of most 
modern design, including some arrangements 
still in the experimental stage. This problem 
has been studied for several years and 
within the next few months a final choice 
of the best system for this theatre’s purposes 
will be made, according to criteria of practi- 
cality and economy. This is no easy matter, 
for each new solution, whether the English, 
the two German, the Swedish, the Italian, 
or the American, has its own virtues and 
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drawbacks which must be scrupulously and 
carefully considered. 

A great deal of attention has also been 
devoted to projection apparatus and 
footlights, as well as to low tension electrical 
equipment, particularly fire-alarms, bells, 
ete, electro-accoustic apparatus, including 
stereophonically mounted microphone assem- 
blies for broadcasting and closed circuit 
television to alow off-stage performers and 
technicians to see the conductor and events 
on stage. 

Equipment for cleaning the theatre has 
not been forgotten, as well as all kinds of 
sanitary, “hygienic and air-conditioning in- 
stallations — not only for the audience, but 
also for the artists and technicians. 

Both architecturally and technicaly the 
Wielki Theatre in Warsaw may well be 
unique not only in Poland, but in Europe. 
The rebuilding is a particularly responsible 
task, since practically all. the money for 
restoration has come from the Public Fund 
for the Rebuilding of Warsaw, made up 
of small contributions from the whole 
community. 


Arnold Szyfman 





























‘No, I haven’t found anything peculiar.’ 
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rences in its structure are 
considerable. 

Several hundred thousand 
inhabitants, including almost 
all the Jewish population, 
were killed during the Occu- 
pation. Their loss is irre- 
parable. Many people did not 
return after the compulsory 
evacuation of the city by the 
Germans after the fall of the 
Rising in 1944. Their place has 
been taken by newcomers. 
The post-war changes in the 
social structure of Poland are 
very strongly felt in Warsaw. 
There are many new people 
in the offices, and still more 


from the rural areas now 
working in industry. 
For all these upheavals 


Warsaw has retained its old 
local colour. This is true 
above all of the suburbs, their 
customs and language, which 
are reflected in the books and 
sketches of their own chro- 
nicler, Stefan Wiechecki. 

The works of Wiechecki 
(generally known by his pen- 
mame “Wiech’’) have been 
connected with Warsaw for 
nearly thirty years, practi- 
cally all of them inspired by 
the life of the Warsaw pro- 
letariat and petty bourgeoisie. 
His happiest form is the short 
genre sketch, published in 
dailies and weeklies and 
extremely popular with the 
public. 

Literary critics have never 
been able successfully to deal 
with Wiechecki’s work. They 
have either kept silence or 
treated it with a kind of 
benevolent negligence. But 
Wiech has been now recom- 
pensed. Professor Bolestaw 
Wieczorkiewicz, of Warsaw 
University, has recently pro- 
duced a lexicon, Wiech a gwa- 
Ta warszawska (Wiech and the 
Warsaw Slang). The book 
lists and comments on the 
pungent language and peculiar 
wit and humour of the War- 
saw suburbs, as recorded by 
Wiech. The lexicon deals not 
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only with linguistics but also 
with the customs which the 
language reveals, Dr Wieczor- 
kiewicz’s study was begun 
before the war, and is the 
first of its kind in Poland. 


POLISH PIANIST HONOURED 


Professor Zbigniew Drze- 
wiecki, eminent Polish pianist, 
President of the Polish Musi- 
cians’ Association and of the 
Chopin Society in Warsaw, 
has been elected an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy 
of Music in London. 


UNCOMBED THOUGHTS 


The terseness of the formu- 
la: E=mec* makes me feel 
ashamed of my loquacity. 


I should have preferred Da- 
vid to have killed Goliath with 
a harp. 


In his vanity man prefers his 
life to become the subject for 
a tragedy rather than for a 
farce. 


Stanistaw Jerzy Lec 


VISIT OF C. WRIGHT MILLS 


Professor C. Wright Mills, 
the American sociologist, autor 
of The Power Elite, visited 
Poland at the beginning of 
this year. 

Profesor Mills gave three 
lectures in the Warsaw Philo- 
sophical and Sociological In- 
stitute an the characteristic 
features of our epoch and on 
the réle of the intellectual in 
the modern world. He also 
lectured at the Polish Insti- 
tute of International Affairs 
on “The Causes of World War 
Three”. 
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LEGACY OF A SCIENTIST 


N September 6th, 1945, in bom. 

shattered Wroctaw, Professor Ludwik 
Hirszfeld gave his inaugural lecture for 
medical students, the first since the war 
Only half of what is now the main building 
of the Ludwik Hirszfeld Institute of Imm- 
nology and Experimental Therapeutics of 
the Polish Academy of Sciences was at that 
time standing. In the hurriedly swept 
lecture-room undergraduates sat wear- 
ing their overcoats. A cold wind blew 
through the papercovered windows; and the 
roof, full of holes, failed to protect them 
from the rain. All that was left of the 
pre-war equipment were a few obsolete 
school microscopes. Similarly depleted and 
bare was the library of the Department of 
Hygiene, accommodated here prior to 1945. 
It was under such conditions that Professor 
Hirszfeld, along with a group of colleagues, 
started work on the creation of an important 
research centre, the labours of which now 
attract the interest of scientists all over the 
world. 


State grants have made possible the 
repair and adaptation of the buildings of 
what was then the Institute of Medical 
Microbiology. I quote two figures as illu- 
stration. The total capacity of the building 
has increased since reconstruction from 9,982 
to 17,021 cubic metres, while the number of 
laboratories has risen from 11 to 56. But 
today even this is no longer sufficient. 


The premises of the Institute now 
comprize a large lecture-hall and a tutorial 
room, where the teaching of undergraduates 
takes place. There are also workshops, which 
deal not only with the repair and mainie- 
nance of precision equipment, but often 
also with the construction of their own 
models of apparatus urgently needed by the 
Institute. Apart from its animal breeding 
station, attached to the main buildings, the 
Institute also has its own farm near 
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Wroclaw, where animals needed for experi- 
ments are reared. 

The shortage of accommodation is so 
great that two small rooms are all that is 
available to house the editorial offices of 
the two periodicals published by the Insti- 
tute: Archiwum Immunologii i Terapii Do- 
$wiadczalnej (Archives for Immunology and 
Experimental Therapeutics) and Postepy Hi- 
gieny i Medycyny Doswiadczalnej (Advances 
in Hygiene and Experimental Medicine). The 
Archives, which prints contributions based 
on recent research and experiment, is now 
to be published in several languages 
(hitherto it has carried only foreign- 
language summaries). 

In 1954 the Institute (or rather, the 
Department of Microbiology, as it was then) 
already had a number of important scientific 
achievements to its credit, particularly in 
research on blood groups, the immunopatho- 
logy of pregnancy and sero-anthropology. 
In all of these fields science owes a great 
debt to Ludwik Hirszfeld. 


Hirszfeld died in March 1954, but his 
great scientific attainments, the men and 
women whom he had gathered around him 
as a great teacher, the valuable research 
centre which he created in pioneer conditions 
and which had already been considerably 
extended — all these remained. 


In spite of the shock of Professor Hirsz- 
feld’s death the Institute did not stand still. 
It now has fifteen sections, while the many 
laboratories continue to grow and become 
independent, each a basis for a separate 
department in the future. Two new depart- 
Ments are actually in the planning stage at 
the moment — one for mycology and the 
other for protozoology. Year by year the 
research staff is growing; today there are 
already 141 workers. This is one of the 
Teasons why the construction of a large 
modern building to house the Institute, as 
well as an experimental clinic, is planned. 
Probably the most interesting work going 


QUOTES 


The forms of suprematist 
art are alive like all loving 
forms of Nature. This is a 
new, strictly artistic realism. 


Kazimierz Halewicz, 1914 


Abstract art is an artistic 
equivalent of Nature. 


Henryk Stazewski, 1924 


The real subject matter in 
painting is simply a pretext 
fgr artistic activity, and the 
artist’s forms, although they 
are his ideas about Nature, are 
born of the atmosphere of his 
dream about colour, and not 
of imitation. 


Andrzej Pronaszko, 1933 


Has modern painting been 
divorced from Nature? No, 
absolutely no. It draws from it 
and speaks about it, but it 
does not want merely to make 
counterfeits of its small frag- 
ments. It wants to impart to 
its works the radiance, the 
beauty and the force of the 
visible, and the inexhaustible 
variety of the visual imagina- 
tion of which Nature is simply 
the master and teacher. 


Jerzy Tchérzewski, 1957 


DEATH OF IWO GALL 


Iwo Gall was one of the 
outstanding Polish producers 
and designers of the last half 
century. Through his example 
and his work as a teacher he 
created his own school of 
acting in this country. 


During the Occupation Gall 
was the director of an under- 
ground school of drama in 
Warsaw. After the war he 
organized in Cracow a Thea- 
trical Studio. After several 
years there he went on with 
his pupils to the theatre in 
Gdansk. Under Gall’s. di- 
rection this theatre became 
one of the best in Poland, He 
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died in harness, just as he 
was organizing a new school 
of theatre in Cracow. 


HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


For several years now stu- 
dies on the history of science 
have been intensified in Po- 
land. The Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Department of -the 
History of Polish Science, is 
at the centre of this mo- 
vement. Articles and mono- 
graphs on the subject are 
published mainly in the 
History of Stience and Tech- 
nology Quarterly. The recent 
participation of many Polish 
scientists in international con- 
ferences has served in some 
ways to highlight the con- 
tribution of this country to 
scientific development, which 
is arousing increasing interest 
among foreign scientists. 

To meet this, the Quarterly 
has begun publication of 
special issues in English and 
French. A special number was 
Published not long ago, co- 
vering the period 1957-58. It 
contains a number of illustra- 
ted articles dealing with two 
general subject-headings: the 
history of technology and the 
technical sciences, the history 
of the natural and _ social 
sciences, and the more general 
issues raised in discussion of 
the problems of the pure and 
technical sciences. 


PALACE 
OF CULTURE AND SCIENCE 


A gift from the U.S.S.R., 
The Palace of Culture and 
Science in Warsaw was 
opened in July 1955. It now 
houses 38 institutions. Among 
them are: the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, 3 Departments of 
Warsaw University, the Palace 
of Youth (with ful sports 
facilities), 5 theatres, 4 ci- 


nemas, the Centre for the 
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on at the Institute at the moment is thy 
conducted by its present Head, Profesgo, 
Stefan Slopek, on the natural resistance of 
the organism. This helps considerably ty 
advance the elucidation of the problem of 
cell resistance, and results so far haye 
aroused great interest in world ’ medical 
circles, 

The Institute’s programme of theoretical 
research has so far brought forth new 
diagnostic tests for medical practitioners and 
new methods of clinical diagnosis in difficult 
cases of blood poisoning, when the rapidity 
and correctness of diagnosis can be a matter 
of life and death and where the disease 
does not exhibit any typical symptoms. The 
Institute has also done a good deal of 
research on drugs, particularly antibiotics. 


At the Antibiotics Department work is 
already far advanced on obtaining new anti- 
biotics from radiolaria stock, many varieties 
of which have a marked effect upon other 
kinds of micro-organisms. From some ten 
thousand samples one hundred stocks of 
radiolaria have been selected. With test-tube 
feeding they have produced considerable 
quantities of antibiotics, probably so far 
unknown. Only a limited number of these 
have been thoroughly investigated so far. 
One in particular, named H 3/17, has extre- 
mely interesting properties. Experiments 
have demonstrated that H 3/17, even in a 
very low concentration, from 0.3 to 0.07 
gamma, checks the growth even of bacteria 
which are resistant to the action of almost 
any other antibiotic at present used in me- 
dicine. In experiments on mice this antibiotic 
has exhibited no toxic properties, nor has 
it caused any harmful side effects. 


The same Department is also conducting 
experiments with cancer tissue. Using 
Miyamus’ method, scientists are investigating 
the action of several synthetic compounds, 
together with the radiolaria, on the live 
tissue of malignant tumours. After exper! 
ments with 43 different chemical compounds 
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and with hundreds of radiolaria, several 
results have been obtained which give some 
grounds for hope. Under the action of certain 
of these compounds the cancerous tissue has 
disappeared. This has been confirmed by 
experiments on mice which have been inject- 
ed with the fluids. Normally the animals 
die within fifteen days after having a cancer 
tissue grafted on them. After injection, 
however, the mice not only remain alive, 
but do not show any symptoms of the 
disease. Further research will show whether 
more substantial hopes for discovering a 
cystostatic substance may be pinned on such 
results. 


Among the compounds discovered by the 
Institute which are already in practical 
medical use a drug against the Trichomonas 
vaginalis is worth particular mention. The 
Trichomonas causes a protracted, very 
common gynaecological illness, difficult to 
cure for lack of an appropriate drug. Results 
obtained so far seem to indicate that this 
gap will be filled by a Polish drug obtained 
from an extract of the root of the Chelido- 
nium maius, which (in a 1:1000 solution) 
kills stocks of the Trichomonas. The publi- 
cation of an official notice of the discovery 
may well cause a sensation among physi- 
cians. 


A great deal could be said about the 
Institute’s theoretical research. In the past 
three years it has published two hundred 
and twenty original scientific contributions 
and reports. Shortage of space has confined 
discussion here to the fields mentioned 
above. But it is worth remarking that the 
research staff of the Centre are very young, 
although many of them already have 
important achievements to their credit. The 


ambition, zeal and dedication of these young 


scientists, their constant efforts to widen the 
scope of their knowledge — all this promises 
well for the future. 


Anna Bukowska 


Distribution of Scientific 
Publications, the PEN Club, 
the Museum of Technology, 
and 5 editorial offices, among 
them that of this journal. 
23 thousand people work and 
study in the Palace, 45 per 
cent of them young people. 
By the first of March this, 
the biggest building in War- 
saw had been. visited by 
about 20 million people, 12,750 
tickets had been sold for the 
various entertainments housed 
there. The theatres had given 
2,699 performances (32 pre- 
miéres) to audiences of 1,292 
thousand. 408 thousand people 
had visited the Museum of 
Technology. 


FORTY YEARS OF MUSIC 


The fortieth anniversary of 
the first concert of Irena Du- 
biska, the well-known vio- 
linist, was celebrated in War- 
saw in January. 


Miss Dubiska studied in the 
Berlin Conservatoire where at 
the age of 14 she graduated 
as a medallist from the master 
class of Professor Max Griin- 
berg. She continued her 
studies under Bronistaw Hu- 
berman, with whom = she 
appeared in many European 
cities. For many years closely 
connected with Warsaw, she is 
now a professor of the War- 
saw Conservatoire. Interested 
in chamber music, she was 
at first a member of the Emil 
Mtynarski Quartet, and later 
herself organized a quartet 
named after Karol Szymanow- 
ski. Playing with orchestras 
under such celebrities as 
Herman Abendroth, Artur Ro- 
dzifski, Grzegorz Fitelberg, 
and others, she has given the 
first performances of many 
of the works of Karol Szyma- 
nowski and Mieczystaw Kar- 
towicz. 
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MUSEUM OF MAN IN POZNAN 


The Department of Anthro- 
pology of Poznah University 
intends to open a Museum of 
Man, the first of its kind in 
Poland, the second in Europe. 
It would include exhibits from 
the site on which the earliest 
traces of man’s presence in 
Poland have been found. 


THEATRE LIFE 


Mr Arnold Szyfman, in a 
recent article in the weekly 
Przeglqad Kulturalny quotes 
data on theatre life in 
contemporary Poland. 

In 1936, Poland had 103 
(both permanent and touring) 
theatre companies of various 
kinds. In 1958, according to the 
official figures of the Ministry 
of Art and Culture, there 
were 173 theatres of various 
types, permanent symphony 
orchestras and song and dance 
ensembles. If we consider the 
devastation in Poland 14 years 
ago and the fact that the 
population of the country has 
fallen by several millions 
since 1939, the progress made 
so far is very satisfactory. 

The post-war development 
is notable for the improve- 
ment in artistic standards in 
many provincial theatres and 
for the _ steadily growing 
audiences from various social 
strata. 

Other means of promotion 
of cultural activities are 
meeting with considerable 
success. Over 100,000 people, 
for example, from town and 
country, mostly schoolchildren 
and students, took part in a 
recitation competition held in 
1958. 

A great many = cultural 
societies, and societies of 
lovers of art, theatre and 


music are also being orga- 
nized. During the last two 
years over 1,500 such groups 
have been registered. 

300 million zlotys are being 
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ANTHEM FOR DOOMED YOUTH 


The Ashes and the Diamond has already 
been discussed, a few months ago, in this 
magazine. I return to it now, with no 
excuses, because it is a significant film, not 
least for the light it throws on the situation 
of the Polish film-maker today. It is the 
third full-length work of Andrzej Wajda. It 
deals with the period immediately following 
the war. All Wajda’s three films, and 
a fourth now nearing completion, deal with 
the war. This is so, first, because for Wajda’s 
generation the war was a climactic forma- 
tive experience. And out of the events 
immediately following it Poland emerged 
under socialist government. Towards the end 
of the war came the Warsaw Rising, which 
for many reasons had — and even has — an 
almost mythic significance. And it is this 
myth that a younger generation of film- 
makers are frequently occupied either in 
augmenting or dissecting, in spite of the 
difficulties which always inevitably exist in 
presenting whole a historical reality so close 
to the present. Since Andrzej Munk’s Man on 
the Track, at the beginning of 1957, no 
feature film devoted to examining the 
impact of social change on people — which 
sociologists here are now working energe- 
tically to chart — has appeared. 


* 


In Wajda’s work there is a very coherent 
progression. All three of his feature films 
to date deal with youth in war, a war which 
brought one epoch to an end and began 
another. They are in historical sequence: the 
underground struggle, the Rising, the end 
of the War. In A Generation the hero has 
a clear choice of a course of action. In Kanat 
there is already no choice, but heroism is 
still possible because a future is possible. 
In The Ashes and the Diamond he is seem 
as a victim, as having no future and there- 
fore no choice. Wajda’s settings and the play 
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of forces compelling the individual’s struggle 
become progressively more elaborate, as do 
the technical means used to present them. 
A Generation is economical, with simple but 
very expressive use of authentic background; 
Kanat is a tour de force in its evocation of 
the single locale of the sewer in which over 
half of the film is played; in The Ashes and 
the Diamond you are continually aware of 
calculated and often violent effect. It is an 
adaptation, by director and author, of the 
novel by Jerzy Andrzejewski, which since 
its publication in 1947 has become a post- 
war classic. One of the dominant figures of 
the book is Szczuka, a communist who 
returns from the Soviet Union at the end of 
the war to take up the secretaryship of 
a district committee of the Communist Party 
(P.R.). He finds his son, whose upbringing 
he had unwilligly entrusted to his dead 
wife’s sister, a member of the Home Army 
hostile to the Communists. But the centre 
fo' the film is occupied by a boy, Maciek, to 
whom — together with a slightly senior 
colleague, Andrzej, — is entrusted the 
assassination of Szczuka. 


The film is set on the day of the German 
surrender. It sets out to express through 
the events of a day and a night the essence 
ofsome of the conflicts which in Poland 
preceded and followed the end of the war 
in Europe. The two young men, who fought 
together in the Underground and in the 
Warsaw sewers during the Rising as 
members of the Home Army, bungle their 
mission. By mistake they kill not Szczuka 
but two factory workers instead. With the 
third member of their party, who is in 
eilect working for both sides — he is secre- 
lary to a mayor, whom he bleeds of infor- 
mation then passed to the Home Army — 
they go to a hotel where he is in charge of 
the arrangements for a victory dinner to 
tlebrate the end of the war. At the hotel 
they see Szczuka, who is to attend the 
inner. They realize their mistake and Ma- 
tek unwillingly undertakes to finish the 
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spent annually by the Govern- 
ment on state and municipal 
theatres, apart from the sums 
allocated for such investments 
as the building of concert 
halls in Warsaw and Byd- 
goszcez, the Theatre of Poetry 
in Cracow, the Ludowy 
Theatre in Nowa Huta and 
other theatres in L£6dz, Byd- 
goszcez, Grudziadz, Koszalin 
and Stupsk, modernization of 
many existing theatres and 
the building of an Opera 
House in 86dzZ and _ the 
Theatre of Opera and Ballet 
in Warsaw. 

A further 900 million zlotys 
is being spent annually, either 
directly from the State budget 
or through the local govern- 
ment authorities, Trade Unions 
and Radio and Television, on 
the promotion of cultural 
activities. Thus the total 
yearly expenditure on theatres 
and musical centres in Poland 
amounts to 1.2 milliard zlotys. 


ARTERIOSCLEROSIS OVERCOME? 


According to information 
given by Sztandar Mtodych 
arteriosclerosis may cease to 
be a scourge of old age. 

Arteriosclerosis is still a 
world-wide problem, but the 
situation may improve radi- 
cally. Professor J. Supniewski, 
head of the Pharmacological 
Research Centre of the 
Cracow College of Medicine, 
has produced a_ chemical 
synthesis of 2-methyl-2-bu- 
tene-carboxylic acid [CH;CH = 
= C(CH3) — CH;CO;H], and ex- 
periments with this substance 
on animals have produced en- 
couraging results. In the case 
of artificially induced arterio- 
sclerosis in pigeons the treat- 
ment completely removes 
arteriosclerotic changes without 
causing any side effects. 

The new drug also has a 
prophylactic action. Experi- 
mental treatment of arterio- 
sclerosis in man will now be 
conducted in a number of 
teaching hospitals. 
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QUOTE... 


“When Edith Piaf sings it 
is better not to understand 
the words. Usually her songs 
have good texts, but from 
time to time the words are too 
trivial, ‘too small’ for her 
voice. She needs words that 
will rise to heaven like a cry, 
and such words are not many. 


So it is better not to un- 
derstand what she sings. It is 
enough to listen how she 
sings it. This is the piercing 
cry of human loneliness. An 
agonized prayer beneath the 
thoughtless stars, a cry — for 
what? 

I cannot understand why 
‘loftiness’ should be confined 
to serious music alone. 
Yearning for God can be found 
not only in Gregorian chant or 
a composition by Bach. It cries 
aloud in the husky voice of 
the Parisian singer. 

Edith Piaf was singing. 
A priest — a capable theolo- 
gian — made a wry face. 


‘How can you . listen to 
that?’ 
When I told him _ that 


I listend to her with a true 
pleasure, and even with a 
genuine emotion, he was still 
more astonished. He ventured: 


‘What she sings, is it... is 
it exciting?’ 
‘No, it is just sad.’ ” 


Jerzy Narbutt 
in the Catholic weekly 
Tygodnik Powszechny 


WARSAW IN FIGURES 


The illustrated weekly “Sto- 
lica” has a regular column 
“Figures About Warsaw”. Re- 
cently it reported that the 
daily sales of street kiosks in 
Warsaw are 436,000 copies of 
the ten Warsaw dailies, 
3,000,000 cigarettes, and 112,000 
boxes of matches. Greater 


Warsaw now has over a mil- 
lion inhabitants. 
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botched job and kill him. He spends part of 
the night with a girl, like himself a vagrant 
from another life, who is working at the 
hotel as a barmaid. Through his relation 
with her he sees the possibility of escape 
from a life of almost involuntary violence. 
But nevertheless he carries out his orders, 
kills Szezuka and is himself killed. 
Around this centre a number of milieyx 
and an elaborate pattern of incident are 
created. Around Szczuka’s sister-in-law and 
the Home Army Major who plans his mur- 
der we are shown the elegantly squalid 
émigrés who never emigrated, discussing 
a rosy future to be built on the euphemi- 
stically termed ‘business’ of the present and 
the impending arrival of the forces of the 
West. They sit beneath a large oil painting 
of the Colonel, the master of the house, 
leading a charge of lancers, sabre in hand. 
(“In the Colonel’s house one can forget the 
ugliness outside” — a line which immedia- 
tely follows the news of the death of a Home 
Army captain and his whole battalion — 
who have been fighting for their interests — 
at the end of the preceding scene.) There 
are the factory workers, standing in a sullen 
group around Szczuka and the bodies of 
their two dead comrades, asking how long 
such killings must go on. There is the other 


world of the celebratory supper — the guests! 


divided between distaste for the reality 
which has replaced their political ideal and 
a natural urge to climb on the bandwaggon. 
The supper finally lurches into farce after 
the entry of a very drunk veteran journalist 
with a grievance. Whereupon the Mayor's 
secretary, also very drunk, attempts ‘o 
quench dissension with a fire extinguisher. 


The central moral problem of The Ashes) 


and the Diamond is that of disillusion and 
the blunting of sensibility. Individuals 
crushed by circumstance and the complexity 
of powerful events. If Maciek has no choice, 
neither has Andrzej, his superior, and in 
turn the Major, his superior, will cynically 
admit no possibility of choice. After the 
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mistaken killing of the factory workers 
Andrzej protests: “But innocent people were 
killed”, and asks, “Is it really necessary to 
kill Szezuka?” It is necessary, the Major tells 
him, and the necessity is political. And this 
political imperative is transmitted in turn 
from Andrzej to Maciek, in love and sick of 
killing, 

Maciek: You know I’m not a coward. But 
Isimply can’t go on killing, hiding ... I want 
to live. You must understand. 

Andrzej: Who said I must? 

Maciek: Are you speaking as a soldier 
or as a friend? 

Andrzej: On this subject I can talk to 
you only as your superior officer... Your 
love’s your own concern... We’ve been in 
action many times. Did you think of falling 
in love then? Would you have left the Rising 
if you had? 

Maciek: That was different, 
and from Maciek to the girl, Krystyna, an 
orphan who lost her mother in the Rising 
and her father in Dachau and who hitherto, 
like Maciek, has drifted, avoiding hurt by 
avoiding any relationship. 

Maciek’s “that was different” refers us 
back to an earlier scene. His yearning and 
nostalgia (at a time when his “Do you 
believe in what you’re doing?” is answered 
only with Andrzej’s coarsened “That’s of no 
importance”) are for the days of the Rising. 
Talking with passion of comrades-in-arms 
who died then, he says, “Those were 
wonderful times, Andrzej. What a life and 
what people... Life was good. We were 
different — not just younger. We knew 
-_ we wanted and what was wanted 
0! us.” 

This is the dominant note — and it is 
heard not only from one side. Maciek and 
Krystyna make their way to the crypt of 
a partly destroyed church. Making out the 
words of a poem on an old memorial, re- 
pairing her broken shoe with the handle 
of the ceremonial bell, their brief escape is 
curtailed by the angry verger, who shocks 
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SLAVONIC STUDIES IN AMERICA 


Professor Julian Krzyza- 
nowski, eminent scholar and 
specialist in Polish literature 
and folklore was interviewed 
on his return to Poland after 
a year’s stay in the United 
States by a representative of 
the Wroclaw weekly Orka. 


“What was the object of 
your visit to the United 
States?” 


“I went there on a Ford 
Foundation Scholarship to le- 
cture in the Department of 
Slavonic Studies of Columbia 
University in New York. It 
is entitled to confer degrees 
in Slav languages and lite- 
rature; as a result many 
young people from other 
universities which do not 
enjoy the same right go 
there.”’ 


“Is there much interest in 
Slavonic studies among Ame- 
rican students?”’ 


“During my stay at Colum- 
bia University I met over 
twenty advanced students of 
Slav languages and literature. 
There is a lecturership in the 
Polish language, held by my 
nemesake, Dr Ludwik Krzyza- 
nowski, who is helped in his 
work by occasional lectures 
by American scholars. An 
important part in spreading 
knowledge of Poland, a 
country about which there is 
still no regular and reliable 
information available, is being 
played by the Koégciuszko 
Foundation, which organizes 
discussions and meetings, and 
by the Polish Institute of 


Science and Art, which 
publishes a quarterly, The 
Polish Review, under. the 


expert editorship of Dr Krzy- 
zanowski.” 














BOOKS 
FROM VOROSHILOV 


The Soviet Consulate in 
Cracow has recently presented 
the authorities of the Jagiel- 
lonian University with a fine 
collection of 2,500 books of- 
fered to the University by 
Marshal Voroshilov, Chairman 
of the Presidium of -the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.R.R. 
The books deal chiefly with 
physics, mathematics, history, 
political economy, and che- 
mistry. 


VINIDUR DECOR 


The décor for A Winter’s 
Tale, now being given with 
great success by the Pomorski 
Theatre, has been designed by 
Stanistaw Bakowski entirely of 
vinidur (a plastic). Vinidur has 
proved to be much easier to 
handle than wood and ply- 
wood, traditionally used for 
stage purposes. It is also 
cheaper and very light, which 
facilitates scene-shifting during 
performances. 


MYSTERY 
OF ROYAL INSIGNIA 


No Polish museum can 
boast of its possession of the 
crown of the Polish kings, 
used at the coronation ceremo- 
nies. Together with other re- 
galia, the crown was lost in 
mysterious circumstances. An 
article on the subject in the 
weekly Swiat recalls that the 
insignia were sought by the 
Prussians in 1794, and mentions 
the notorious political affair of 
1920 when the royal crown was 
supposed to have been found 
at Whodzimierz Woltynski (a 
town in Volhynia) by some 
officers delegated to go there 
by Piltsudski. They were said 
to have been robbed on their 
way back. These rumours were 
then officially denied, but 
the mystery remains. 
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them back to an awareness of their situation 
by showing them that the bodies of two me, 
are laid out there — the two factory workers 
killed by Maciek. As the sheet is pulled off 
the bodies the girl’s scream mingles with the 
sound of a gramophone and there is a rapid 
dissolve to Szczuka’s room in the hotel, With 
a friend he is listening to a song: 


“Where did we hear that?... Alba Seta, 
our first days in Spain. Grabowski was killed 
here, in the forest. Kubacki in France in °44, 
In 1936 we were all together. Who is there 
left now? They were good times...” 

“There will be good times, now, too.” 

“I don’t know what to think any more.” 

It is probably clear enough by now that 
the film is very closely worked. I have 
illustrated this so far by quotation, but the 
impact and invention are visual. Maciek 
wears dark glasses throughout. He gives the 
reason himself: “A souvenir of an unrequited 
love for my country... during the Rising 
I spent too much time in the sewers.” But 
they stand also as an image both of his 
alienation from and incomplete moral vision 
of the world since that time. When Maciek, 
in the sequence I referred to above, calls the 
roll of his friends who died fighting in the 
Rising, he represents each by a tumbler of 
vodka. Then he sets light to each of the row 
of glasses. As he speaks the flames flicker 
and eventually they die, leaving only two 
glasses still alight — to stand for the living, 
himself and Andrzej. There is a subtle use 
of backgrounds: one remembers the Major, 
smooth and menacing, arguing for political 
necessity with his head looming against the 
mountain landscape of a picture on the wall 
behind him. Framed in this way he has 
added menace and at the same time is made 
a figure of melodrama. Dialogue and image 
frequently interact and enrich each other in 
this way. The love scene of Maciek and Kry- 
styna is beautifully photographed and cut, 
the feeling of abstraction from the world of 
violence outside perfectly achieved by visual 
means. 











... abstraction from 
the world of vio- 
lence... 


. 


-.. upside down on 
an upturned cross... 


...As the sheet 
is pulled 
Off the bodies... 
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...the final spasms of dying... 








'There is a conscious use of symbol. In 
is doorway of the crypt a Christ sways 
wwiy from side to side, upside down on an 
umed cross. Later, as Maciek and Kry- 
ma prepare to part outside the hotel, 
white horse lumbers slowly past: it was on 
white horse that General Anders was to 
id the Government-in-exile in a trium- 
hant return to Poland. The scenario is very 
fefully constructed. At its best one 
mee casts an oblique light on another; 
tiple reactions to an event are con- 
isted; and technical bravura is performing 
function. But often Wajda seems over- 
pied with isolated effects — the 
iden striking composition, the artful 

sd shot, the violent juxtaposition — for 
own sakes. The legitimate effect rubs 
ioulders sometimes with the illegitimate. 
(fair example is the death of Szczuka. Ma- 
shoots him. He stumbles forward and 
ily clasps his arms around the boy. 
br a few seconds they stand linked together. 
len the sky is suddenly set alight with the 
ist rockets of a victory firework display. 
aciek pulls himself out of the arms of the 
pypse and runs. The embrace is no mere 
fect: Maciek kills unwillingly; as I have 
fied to illustrate, the two men, assassin and 
ittim, are united by a common satiety with 
violence, a common yearning. But the fire- 
works seem there simply to shock. There is 
a crude irony — while one man dies others 
celebrate — and they also shock Maciek into 
an awareness of his need to get away, 
a pattern of momentary oblivion and forced 
return which recurs throughout the film. 
But visual brilliance can cover a less than 
profound response to situation. Soviet 
cities of the thirties attacked Eisenstein on 
the grounds that his early work presented 
the historical event but not its significance. 
Still, whatever its function in this film, the 
tinema is not at the moment in that happy 
state where anyone can afford to be superior 
about this kind of fecundity, which at its 
best rises to poetry. 
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EXHIBITION 
OF MODERN PAINTING 


In May the National Mu- 
seum in Warsaw organized an 
exhibition “From Goya to Our 
Day”. It includes works by 
Gauguin, Toulouse - Lautrec, 
Van Gogh, Seurat, Picasso and 
Matisse, lent for the occasion 
by various museums in Fran- 
ce. M. Jean Cassou, director 
of the Museum of Modern Art 
in Paris, is in charge of the 
exhibition, which has now 
gone from Warsaw to Cracow. 


TWISTED MOUTH’S 
CAMPAIGN 


Preparations are under way 
for celebrations of the 850th 
anniversary of the battles in 
which the Polish King, Boles- 
taw Krzywousty (the Twisted- 
mouthed), defeated the Ger- 
man Emperor, Henry V, in a 
campaign in defence of Polish 
western territories. 


The anniversary falls in 
August this year. The cele- 
brations will be held at Kros- 
no-on-the-Odra, Bytom-on-the- 
Odra, Giogéw, and Wroclaw. 
Near Wroctaw, at Psie Pole 
(Dogs’ Field) the Germans 
suffered a crushing defeat. 


DOCUMENTS 
ON P.O.W. CAMPS 


Workers pulling down the 
ruins of a house in the old 
district of Szczecin, burnt 
down during the hostilities in 
1945, have found documents 
concerning the P.O.W. camps 
in the former Province of 
Stettin. These include detailed 
daily reports on the number 
of prisoners in all camps and 
lists of those dead, missing 
and transferred to other 


camps. Escapes are also inclu- 
ced in the reports. 
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FIFTY YEARS 
OF LITERARY STUDIES 


The life and work of Adam 
Mickiewicz, Poland’s most 
famous poet, have been the 
principal subject of fifty 
years of study by Professor 
Stanislaw Pigon, the eminent 
literary critic and historian. 
He has several hundred publi- 
cations to his credit, among 
them a classic study (1934) of 
Mickiewicz’s popular epic, Pan 
Tadeusz, 

As an editor, he will be 
remembered above all for his 
critical edition of Mickiewicz’s 
works as well as a similar 
edition of the collected works 
of Aleksander Fredro, the 
father of Polish comedy, of 
which ten volumes have so 
far appeared. 


SOCIOLOGY 
IN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


The Department of Social 
Sciences and Sociology or the 
Catholic University of Lublin, 
directed by Professors Czestaw 
Strzeszewski and Jan Turow- 
ski, is studying the social 
changes which followed the 
townward drive of 1946-56. 
The study covers the indu- 
strial establishments in the 
neighbourhood of the city of 
Lublin. Data is being collected 
in factories, workers’ hostels 
and villages. Another problem 
under investigation is that of 
juvenile delinquency (based 
on data collected by the 
District Court in Lublin 
between 1945 and 1956). A 
study of the sociology of re- 
ligion is also being planned. 


LAROUSSE EXHIBITION 


An exhibition of books im- 
ported from the Larousse Pu- 
blishing House has been held 
in Warsaw. It included some 
7@ titles which are on sale in 
the bookshops. 
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The most arresting scene of the film js 
the last, the death of Maciek. In the hoe 
the dogged revellers greet the dawn with 
a grotesque, maudlin polonaise to the oyt- 
of-tune accompaniment of a tired orchestra, 
The Mayor’s secretary, after disgracing him- 
self at the victory dinner, has lost his job. 
As. Andrzej leaves he comes to ask him to 
take him with him. Andrzej knocks him 
down and kicks him on the ground. Maciek 
leaving a moment afterwards, hesitates as 
the boy on the ground calls to him — and| 
then goes on and leaves him, his moral| 
isolation thus finally sealed. Stumbling upon | 
a group of soldiers he loses his nerve, pulls! 
a gun and runs. They track him down and 
fatally wound him. He dies alone, his death| 
that of an animal. Followed steadily by the 
camera in medium-shot he drags his body 
over a rubbish dump. Unable to go further, 


his body twitches in the final spasms of| 
dying. He gives little, choking, whining cries. 


After an ultimate, threshing convulsion he 
dies. 

The point about this scene is its absolute 
appropriateness to what has gone before. On 
this score it is to be admired, and with it 
Wajda’s courage in filming a scene likely 
to offend the prejudices of a normal 
audience. Maciek logically dies like an 
animal because throughout the film his 
intelligence and freedom of action are given 


no chance. ‘He is an animal in so far as he| 


has no power to resist his fate, other than 


instinct. Wajda’s intense sympathy for him) 


and for all his protagonists whom he sees 
as so trapped, cannot compensate for an 
inadequacy in this view of his characters 
as victims. The death scene finally offends 


more than prejudice. The insufficiency of 
his hero enfeebles Wajda’s protest at his| 


destruction. 

Given space, I might have tried to offer 
one or two reasons why films like The Ashes 
and the Diamond are being made. And these 
would have to be put in specifically Polish 
terms. But there are two things which may 
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PAINTING IN RETROSPECT 


be said here. First, this is of course not at 
all the kind of film one would expect from 
a country ostensibly vowed to a ‘socialist 
cultural policy’ (as anyone in the West, like 
myself, has in the past come to have to 
interpret the phrase). Second, watching the 
very sensitive performance of Zbigniew Cy- 
bulski as Maciek I was reminded of the late 
James Dean. And not, I think, because of 
any real physical resemblance, but because 
the predicament of Wajda’s hero, although 
governed by far more concrete circumstances 
than that of most of his counterparts in 
recent American cinema, nevertheless has 
an affinity with them. The sense of alie- 
nation, of impotence and consequent indif- 
ference before the political Demogorgon, is 
confined neither to one country nor to one 
side of the iron curtain. 
Neil Morris 


PAINTING IN RETROSPECT 


HE gallery of modern art in the Na- 
tional Museum in Warsaw has inaugura- 


ted a series of art shows depicting the 


development of Polish painting in the last 
fifty years with an exhibition “From Young 
Poland to the Present”. 

The five rooms of the exhibition com- 
prise not only the permanent collection of 
contemporary art but also many other items 
of great interest both to art critics and his- 
storians and to the general public. On view 
are 350 drawings, water-colours and, 
working sketches covering roughly the last 
sixty years. 

The earliest works in the exhibition go 
back to 1900, a year marked by lively acti- 
vity of artistic circles in Cracow, particularly 
of the group known under the name of 
Young Poland. 

The modernism of the Young Poland 
movement did not signify radical changes 
of form, but nevertheless constituted 
&@ protest against nineteenth-century aca- 
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RESEARCH INSTITUTES 


There are now 119 research 
institutes in Poland. They 
may be divided in to two 
categories: those under the 
Polish Academy of Sciences, 
and those under the various 
ministries. The total number 
of scientific institutions of 
all kinds organized between 
1945 and 1958 was 171. In 1958 
they cost the State 1,362 million 
zlotys, and employed 30,900 
people. This year the number 
of these institutions has al- 
ready risen to 180, and their 
estimated cost to some 1,470 
million zlotys. 


The growth has however 
beén insufficiently co-ordi- 
nated. This has resulted in 
the dispersion of highly-quali- 
field personnel and a shortage 
and of equipment in a number 
of places. Work has therefore 
recently been started on re- 
organization. Since January, 
some of the institutes have 
been financed out of a special 
Technological Progress Fund 
(to which the various fac- 
tories, etc. contribute) and 
not from the State budget. 
Better co-ordination will be 
eared for under a long-range 
plan, covering both the Aca- 
demy’s institutes and those 
under the various ministries, 
at present being prepared by 
the Polish Academy of 
Sciences. 


Reorganization does not 
exclude the formation of new 
research centres, where ne- 
cessary. The Academy of 
Sciences is for example 
planning to establish an Insti- 
tute of Automation in 1960. 
The Medical Sciences Section, 
the youngest of the Aca- 
demy’s six sections, is to 
organize an Institute of Ex- 
perimental and Clinical Medi- 
cine, as well as a Committee 
on Geratology and Geriatrics. 
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MUSICAL DISCOVERIES 


The search for specimens 
of old Polish music has re- 
sulted in a number of im- 
portant discoveries. About a 
thousand. works have been 
found so far. 

At Plock members of the 
staff of the History of Music 
Department of Warsaw | Uni- 
versity have found interesting 
texts of polyphonic music, 
nearly 200 years earlier than 
the works of Mikotaj (Nico- 
laus) of Radom (first half of 
the 15th century), who has so 
far been considered the author 
of the first Polish polyphonic 
compositions, 

Other finds include canzoni 
from the 13th century and a 
16th century Polish song-book. 


FRONTIER OF PEACE 


Zofia Kossak, a _ popular 
Catholic writer, author of 
many historical novels, re- 


cently published in the weekly 
Kierunki an article on the 
Polish Western Territories. 
She concludes: 

“After years of confusion 
and stagnation we are now 
witnessing in the Western 
Territories notable achie- 
vements in all fields: housing, 
industry, culture, education, 
etc. Local patriotism increases, 
people are proud of what they 
have done and ambitious to 
do more and better. ‘Please, 
write that a peasant is the 
mayor here!’, a recent settler 
asked a journalist when 
talking about Szczecin. The 
Western Territories have lost 
their exotic flavour of adven- 
ture and have ceased to be 
Poland’s ‘Wild West’; they are 
becoming a region marked 
by a feeling of security, 
stability and enormous oppor- 
tunities for work. Life deve- 
lops and grows along the 


frontier an the other side of 





ART AND SCIENCE 





demic objectivism and superficial ‘literayi. 
ness’. Young Poland’s demand for subjeci- 
ivism in art plunged them into the depiction 
of moods. They made frequent use of 
symbols and folklore, which can best be 
seen in the work of Stanistaw Wyspiatiski, 
Witold Wojtkiewicz and Jacek Malczewski, 

The Formists’ Group, born in 1917, 
also sought inspiration in folklore, but it 
discarded Young Poland’s style and tried to 
define ‘pure form’, in much the same way 
as the contemporary cubists, futurists and 
expressionists did in western Europe. Their 
best known representatives were Zbigniew 
Pronaszko, Tytus Czyzewski, Stanislaw Igna- 
cy Witkiewicz and Waclaw Wasowicz. 

The tendency towards ‘pure form’ was 
manifested later by Revolt, a group of 
expressionists in Poznan, by Artos, an 
association of surrealists in Lwéw and — 
perhaps most markedly — by two intellectual 
groups Block and Preasens. 

Block, which was founded in 1924, 
preached ‘utilitarian beauty’ derived from a 
cult of machines and construction in general. 
The works of Wladyslaw Strzemirski and 
later Henryk Stazewski provide the best 
illustrations of the work of this school, it 
was paralleled in the West by the neo-plasti- 
cism of Mondrian and in the East by the 
Russian suprematism and constructivism. 


The thirties saw the arrival of the 
Cracow Group which combined artistic 
radicalism with social progressiveness, ma- 
nifesting itself above all in their conception 
of the social function of art. 

Alongside this trend, which could be 
described as constructivism, there existed 
another — colourism, initiated by Jézef Pan- 
kiewiez and a group of his pupils known 
as the Paris Committee. The post-impressi0- 
nist tendencies whose presence in Polish art 
dates back to the beginning of the twentieth 
century flourished between the two world 
wars and came to the fore again after the 
Second World War as a distinct Polish school 
of colourism. 
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PAINTING IN RETROSPECT 


At present there are many trends in 
Polish art which are being developed simul- 
taneously, from those born of geometric 
and constructivist tendencies to those which 
dearly link back to Polish colourism, parti- 
cularly in the work of the younger gene- 
ration. 

The display of the sixty-year evolution 
of Polish painting points clearly to the 
continuous development of Polish art: the 
steadily growing traditions of certain formal 
themes, the original, clearly traceable profile 
of the Polish fine arts and their links with 
the main trands in world art. 

This well-arranged exhibition is an event 
in Polish cultural life, since apart from pro- 
viding a review of the most intimate 
expressions of artistic personality (working 
sketches and drawings), it shows the visitor 
the artist at work. It teaches him also to 
discern the historical development of Polish 
art and introduces him at the same time 
to the problems of modern art in general. 

That is why although it was opened in 
January it still enjoys unflagging popularity. 


R. A. 
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which, for the first time for 
centuries, we have not foes, 
but neighbours, neighbours 
who admit facts as facts and 
who, like ourselves, call the 
Odra-Nysa line a frontier of 
peace.” 


ON LITERATURE 


“Why do I like something? 
Either because the given work 
or article ‘takes out of my 
mouth’ something I had no 
time to express in words; or 
because it says things which 
would not come to my mind 
and which I deem right or 
absorbing; or because it says 
things with which I do not 
agree, but formulates them 
in such a way that I am 
forced either to a fertile inner 
discussion that confirms the 
difference of opinion, or else 
to a revision of my former 
views and sentiments — a 
beneficial process, since it 
staves off intellectual numb- 
ness.” 


Maria Dabrowska 
in the weekly 
Wspédtczesnosé 
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Shakespeare in Poland 


Szekspir w Polsce. Bibliografia [Sha- 
kespeare in Poland. A Bibliogra- 
phy]. By Wiktor Hahn. Ossolineum. 
Wroclaw, 1958. 386 pp. 


The first presentation of a Shakes- 
peare play in Poland was given 
(either in English or German) in 1607. 
The first performance of a Shakes- 
peare play in Polish was given in 
1797, or possibly even earlier, between 
1782 and 1786. The first translation of 
a Shakespeare play (from a French 
adaptation of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor) appeared in 1782. The first 
Polish appreciation of Shakespeare 
was published in 1765. 

This brief review shows that even 
if we regard the early seventeenth 
century date as relatively unimport- 
ant Shakespeare’s fame in Poland 
goes back for two hundred years. 


Many attempts have already been 
made to describe the history of Sha- 
kespeare in Poland. A number of Po- 
les — Stanistaw Tarnowski, Stanistaw 
Estreicher, Ludwik Bernacki, and 
others, as well as several foreigners, 
such as Mrs Josephine Nicoll, have 
carried out research into the subject. 
None of their works, however, was 
quite satisfactory, since all were based 
on bibliographical material that was 
both incomplete and inadequately 
ordered. 

But this problem should not arise 
in the future. All research will now 
be much easier, following the appea- 
rance of a monumental bibliographi- 
cal study of the reception of Shakes- 
peare’s works in Poland, from the 
early seventeenth century to the end 
of 1955. 

This imposing work, the fruit of 
fifty years’ labours by Professor 


Hahn, contains 2,448 numbered biblio- 
graphical entries (in fact, more, since 
occasionally as many as a dozen 
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items are entered under one heading), 
These entries have been grouped up- 
der eleven section headings: 

Bibliographical Lists and Review; 
(pp. 1-12); Polish Translations of Sha- 
kespeare (13-229); Works on Shakes- 
Peare (230-1052); Shakespeare in Li- 
terature (1053-1172); The Appreciation 
and Study of Shakespeare (1173-1216); 
Shakespeare and the Theatre (12i6- 
1353); Shakespeare on the Stage (1354- 
1906); Shakespeare Films (1907-1924); 
Shakespeare in Music (1925-2008); Illu- 
strations (2009-2433); Shakespeare’s 
Works and Studies on Them Published 
in Poland in English (2434-2448), 

Each section is in turn divided 
into chapters, in which the various 
items have been carefully arranged, 
in chronological order and according 
to subject. This makes Professor 
Hahn’s work a vital source of infor- 
mation. It is an excellent reference 
book which deals exhaustively with 
its subject. 

A glance at the Contents page suf- 
fices to show that two of the sections 
cover an immense amount of material. 
These are Works on Shakespeare and 
Shakespeare on the Stage. 


The first of these, which contains 
823. entries, provides a detailed pic- 
ture of Shakespeare studies in Poland. 
These begin with random references 
to Shakespeare in the Warsaw Mo- 
nitor in 1765-66 and end with post- 
war works by Julian Krzyzanowski, 
Stanistaw Helsztynski, and Witold 
Chwalewik. Of course, the works re- 
corded under this heading vary 
value. Professor Hahn’s work lists not 
only the longer and more ambitious 
studies, such as those of Leon Pinin- 
ski, Roman Dyboski, and Wladyslaw 
Tarnawski, but also short articles pu- 
blished on various occasions in the 
press. And as well as scholarly col- 
tributions, such as those of Krzyza- 
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nowski and Chwalewik, there are 
also theatrical reviews. 
The most valuable and original 
in the book are naturally 
those headed “References to Poland 
in Shakespeare’s Works” (although the 
chronological limits of the bibliogra- 
phy prevented the inclusion of the 
most important study on the subject — 
an article, “Poland in Hamlet”, (Wro- 
caw 1956, by Witold Chwalewik) and 
‘Polish Translations of Shakespeare” 
(notably the studies on the subject by 
Tarnawski and Helsztynski). A further 
chapter of this kind is “The Influence 
of Shakespeare’s Works on Polish 
Writers” (this subject has been treated 
by Marian Szyjkowski and Wiktor 


A Saat deal of rich material can 
be found in the chapter, “The History 
of Shakespeare on the Polish Stage”. 
Here an immense number of stage 
productions are listed, from the early 
7th century to the present day. In 
addition, this chapter contains a list 
of all Polish productions of Shakes- 
peare between 1801 and 1955, grouped 
according to venue. The list is ex- 
tremely detailed and exact; and it 
bears eloquent witness to the popu- 
larity of Shakespeare in Poland, both 
among producers and managers and 
their audiences. Many of the produ- 
cers have endeavoured to present the 
plays in some new, original form. The 
greatest and most original of Polish 


Pamietniki [Memoirs]. By Bolestaw 
Limanowski. Edited by J. Durko. 
KiW. Warszawa, 1958. Pp. XIV 
and 847, 28 Plates. Cloth. 


The second volume of the Memoirs 
of Bolestaw Limanowski appeared at 
the and of 1958 under the imprint of 
Ksigzka i Wiedza, one of the largest 
publishing houses in Poland. 

When reviewing the book for fo- 
reign readers it seems appropriate to 
present the author as well as his work. 
Boleslaw Limanowski was born in 
1835 in the former Polish province of 
(Kurland and the adjoining 
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producers of Shakespeare was Leon 
Schiller, who died in 1954, The chap- 
ter concludes with a brief note on 
the Polish Shakespeare Festival of 
1947, in which Schiller played a lead- 
ing part. 

A considerable part of Hahn’s bi- 
bliography is taken up with a pain- 
staking catalogue of all known trans- 
lations of Shakespeare into Polish. 
Here the names of famous Polish 
poets abound: above all those of Mic- 
kiewicz, Stowacki and Norwid. There 
is some reason to be proud of the 
first part of this list, in which as 
many as twenty-three editions of the 
collected works of Shakespeare are 
noted, beginning with that in two 
volumes by Ignacy Hotowinski, which 
appeared between 1839 and 1841. The 
twenty-fourth edition of Shakespeare’s 
collected works in the best of the 
older Polish translations appeared 
almost simultaneously with Professor 
Hahn’s bibliography, and is therefore 
not listed. 

There are similar inevitable omis- 
sions and even occasional minor errors 
elsewhere in the bibliography, but 
they in no way detract from the ge- 
neral usefulness of Professor Hahn’s 
book. It remains a truly monumental 
work, invaluable for purposes of re- 
ference, which will at last enable us 
to define the influence of Shakespeare 
in Poland and infuse fresh blood into 
Polish Shakespeare studies. 


Juliusz W. Gomulicki 


Socialism and Patriotism 


territory) near the town of Diinaburg. 
His family were moderately prospe- 
rous landed gentry. He attended the 
university of Tartu, but left before 
completing his studies. The patriotic 
atmosphere of his home, characteristic 
of the social stratum to which Lima- 
nowski belonged, soon led him to en- 
gage in clandestine activities aimed 
at the regaining of Poland’s indepen- 
dence. After a period spent in France 
studying military art he returned to 
Poland in 1861. Arrested in Vilna by 
the Russian authorities for suversive 
activities, he was exiled to Siberia. 
After ten years he came back and 











migrated to Lwéw, which was then 
under Austrian occupation. There he 
completed his university studies and 
began to work at his true vocation — 
history, propagating at the same time 
the ideas of socialism. Limanowski’s 
reputation as a scholar rests on two 
fundamental historical works, Histo- 
ria demokracji paiskiej w epoce po- 
rozbiorowej (History of Democracy in 
Partition Poland) and Historia ruchu 
spotecznego w XVIII i XIX wieku 
(History of Social Movements in the 
18th and 19th Centuries). 

For the propagation of socialist 
ideas he was ordered by the authori- 
ties — he did not have Austrian citi- 
zenship — to leave the country. He 
settled first in Switzerland and later 
in France. While constantly obliged 
to work hard to earn his living, Li- 
manowski managed nevertheless to 
concentrate his efforts on his political 
activities and writing. He was in 
regular contact with all the centres of 
the international social-democratic 
movement. He was one of the founders 
of the Polish Socialist Party when 
it was formed in Paris. He returned 
to Poland as an old man; after the 
regaining of Polish independence he 
represented the Polish Socialist Party 
as a member of the Senate of the 
Polish Republic. He died in 1935 at 
the age of 100. 

Limanowski’s Memoirs and _ the 
author himself, deserve our attention 
not only because of the réle he played 
in the development of the Polish 
working-class movement, but above 
all because he was a representative of 
a particular historical type of social 
and political leader. 

He was not a socialist in the strict 
marxist sense of the word, but a ge- 
nuine democrat of very broad sympa- 
thies. He distrusted the theory of the 
class struggle and did not recognize 
the principle of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat as a necessary stage 
in the building of socialism. Above 
all however he was not an interna- 
tionalist, although — to give him his 
due — he was completely free of 
chauvinism. 

His opinions can be summarized 
briefly thus: the worst condition of 
man is enslavement. The whole Polish 
nation is politically enslaved, and 
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a considerable part of it — the ma. 
ses — also economically enslaved, The 
fight for liberation is a duty of every 
Pole. But political freedom, from the 
despotism of the partitioning power, 
pre-conditions all other freedoms 
Therefore the first aim to be pursue 
is independence. 

These views, typical of Limanowski’s 
times and of the social stratum to 
which he belonged, can best be mw- 
derstood against the background of 
contemporary social processes and the 
prevalent historica] tradition. He was 
a representative of a new social stra- 
tum — the intelligentsia. 

The Polish intelligentsia, which ma- 
de its appearance on the social scene 
in the second half of the 19th century, 
was as a rule of ‘noble’ origin, the 
szlachta (gentry); it was formed by 
economic and political processes which 
cut the roots of the traditional way 
of the landed gentry and compelled 
them to migrate to the towns. 

The intelligentsia inherited from the 
landed gentry many of the latter's 
attitudes and aspirations. One of these 
was the tradition of the struggle for 
independence, vigorously kept up in 
the manors of the moderately well-to- 
do and even the poorer szlachta. Driy- 
en by this conception of service to 
the nation, a considerable part of the 
intelligentsia saw socialism principally 
as a modern weapon in the fight for 
national freedom — it is worth adding 
that a similar position was taken up 
by a section of the proletariat. This 
can be accounted for to a large extent 
by the fact that the declassing of the 
former szlachta was a powerful pro- 
cess, in whiche some of ist members 
were forced into the working class. 

The Polish Socialist Party (PPS) 
become a rallying-ground for socia- 
lists deviating from orthodox marxism 
and guided primarily by the goal of 
national independence. It was in the 
P.P.S. too that Jézef Pitsudki, another 
representative of the szlachta, dictator 
of Poland in the years 1926-1935, be- 
gan his political career. : 

Such an account of the intelligen- 
tsia would be less than complete 
without mention of a second group — 
consistently marxst and _ internatio- 
nalist. This trend was much weaker; 
nevertheless it made its presence felt 
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at all times — even before marxism 
achieved wider recogniton and inter- 
nationalist tendencies had manifested 
themselves among the various circles 
of revolutionary szlachta. Mention 
should be made here, for example, 
of Stanistaw Worcell, the leader of 
a group of radical democrats who emi- 
grated to England after the fall of the 
November Rising of 1830. 

A socialist movement, in the mar- 
xist understanding of the term, began 
in Poland only in the eighties with 
the formation of the Proletariat, an 
organization founded by Waryhski, 
another representative of the landed 
gentry. Out of it developed the So- 
cial-Democratic Party of the Kingdom 
of Poland and Lithuania, and finally 
the Communist Party of Poland. In 
its ranks there were many represen- 
tatives of the intelligentsia whose 
social origin was similar to that of 
Limanowski. 

Ksiqzka i Wiedza have also re- 
cently published a book by Wanda 
Papiewska, entitled Jan Hempel — 
wspomnienia siostry (Jan‘'Hempel — 
Reminiscences by His Sister). The fa- 
mily of Hempel, of Danish origin, 
arrived in Poland in the middle of 
the 18th century. One of the early 
Hempels seved as an officer in Na- 
poleon’s guard. The majority of the 
family led the life of fairly prosperous 
landed gentry. Another Hempel, in 
the twentieth century, made money 
and achieved something of a political 
career by becoming a senator of the 
Polish Republic after the First World 
War. Jan Hampel, the hero of the 
book, was his first cousin. 

After an eclipse of the family 
fortunes Jan was apprenticed to a fit- 
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ter. He worked at his trade and at 
the same time picked up an education 
where he could. He travelled, and 
spent five years as a free student at 
the Sorbonne. His intellectual hori- 
zons broadened, 

He returned home shortly before 
the First World War and entered 
whole-heartedly into social and edu- 
cational activities. In 1921, now a man 
of forty-four, he joined the Commu- 
nist Party of Poland and thus began 
a long political career underground 
(the C.P.P. was banned), often inter- 
rupted by terms in prison. In 1932 
Hempel emigrated to the Soviet 
Union, where in 1937 he fell victim 
to a provocation. 

Bolestaw Limanowski and Jan 
Hempel may be taken to represent 
the two tendencies of the left-wing 
Polish intelligentsia. Limanowski was 
separated from Hempel by a whole 
range of people with various views 
and attitudes, people who embraced 
the cause of the liberation of the 
masses, 

Admittedly, the left-wing group 
did not cover the whole of the Po- 
lish intelligentsia, but in the period 
before the First World War it played 
a very important part in their ideolo- 
gical development. Almost every re- 
presentative of the Polish intelligen- 
tsia same into contact with socialism, 
although many in time came to regard 
it with open hostility. 

Thus it is possible to say that the 
significance of socialism in the history 
of Poland since the end of the 19th 
century is greater than may appear 
from even a close study of the deve- 
lopment of political movements. 


Andrzej Zajaczkowskt 


~ Polish and Slavonic 


The Slavonic and East European Re- 
view. Volume XXXVI. Number 87 
June 1958. Volume XXX'VII, Num- 
ber 88, December 1958. University 
of London: published by the Athlo- 
ne Press for the School of Slavonic 
and East European Studies. 


; It is always difficult to give full 
justice to such an important collecti- 


ve venture as The Slavonic and East 
European Review, even if it is only 
one year’s work one is considering. 
The Review is a learned journal of 
long standing whose beginnings go 
back to 1922. It enjoys both scholarly 
prestige an the distinction of being the 
only publication of its kind in Great 
Britain. And to make the appraisal 
even more difficult — there are the 
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600-odd pages of its two issues in 
1958 to be gone through. 

This comprehensiveness is encour- 
aged by the editors, who say in their 
Notices that, “Scholarly contributions 
are invited on subjects selected from 
the entire range of Slavonic and East 
European studies.” This invitation 
seems on occasion a mixed blessing. 
True, the rather specialized reading 
matter receives thus a sprinkling of 
lively controversial contributions 
(which now and then have the cha- 
racter of collector’s items); yet not 
infrequently we also breathe the dry 
air of rather pedantic research; it is 
at times as if factual solidity pre- 
vailed over the desire for broad back- 
aoe and illuminating interpreta- 
tion. 

Having cast their net so wide the 
editors land all sort of fish. They ob- 
viously realize this when they write 
that the Editorial Board of the Review 
accepts no responsibility for opinions 
expressed by individual contributors. 

Here is then a kind of a free plat- 
form for Slavonic and East European 
studies. The result is an interesting 
“silva rerum”, a Slavonic pot-pourri. 
Although on closer examination most 
herbs in this dish are not so much 
Slavonic as Russian. The preponde- 
rance of Russian studies cannot be 
explained simply by the influence of 
the cold war and the “two blocs si- 
tuation” in contemporary politics. The 
interest taken by English slavists in 
Russian literature — particularly in 
the great 19th century — is by now 
traditional. It finds a particularly 
striking reflection in Volume XXXVI 
of the Review, where eight out of the 
eleven articles have either direct or 
indirect connection with this branch 
of Slavonic enquiry (this ratio is mo- 
dified in Volume XXXVII, where it 
is five out of eleven). An emphasis 
of this kind cannot but restrict the 
promise of the title. 

I assume that this situation mir- 
rors the internal tendency of the 
School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies at the University of London, 
infected as it still is with a “Russian 
fever”. The Review is its organ. 

Yet it seems a great pity since not 
only Russian but also other East Eu- 
ropean literatures have many extre- 
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mely interesting things to offer, Po,. 
sibilities for exploration are very great 
and patient labours may bring unex. 
pectedly exciting rewards. The attrac- 
tion and importance of the 19th cep- 
tury Russian novelists is undisputed, 
the fascination of the social and po- 
litical development of Russia for the 
Anglo-Saxon scholar is readily under- 
stood; but when all is said I cannot 
escape the feeling that an important 
gap is still waiting to be filled. How- 
ever tortuous the paths of their pro- 
gress, the East European literatures 
deserve more attention. This applies 
not only to their historical develop- 
ment but also to the 20th century 
achievement, both in the first half 
of the century and during the contem- 
porary period. 

The contributors of the Review 
however are shy — even in the case 
of the Russian literary scene — of 
touching anything that saw the light 
of day in the post-October-Revolu- 
tion era. For reasons not quite clear 
to me (perhaps in the hope of avoiding 
political entanglement) the editors 
prefer to relegate all controversial 
matters to the “Reviews” section. 
But one’s political attitudes will out 
all the same. Whether one likes it or 
not, culture and politics in the 20th 
century interpenetrate more and more. 
And there is no status quo in literatu- 
re, as there is no status quo in po- 
litics. 

I am certain that many readers of 
the Review would welcome contri- 
butions dealing with — to cite two 
random examples — the Soviet lite- 
rature of the twenties or the literary 
situation in Poland since the October 
events of 1956. Contemporaneity is 
not a vice in a scholary work, al- 
though it carries with it certain at- 
tendant dangers. The dreaded lack of 
“distance” affd of the mellowing in- 
fluence of historical perspective can 
often however be more than com- 
pensated for by the invaluable live- 
liness engendered by the “here and 
now”. > 


The Editorial Board of the Review, 
presided over, after the death of Pro- 
fessor W. K. Matthews, by G. H. Bol- 
sover, includes: R. R. Betts, G. Nan- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


iris, F. Norman, and two newcomers— 
J, Pietrkiewicz and G. H. N. Seton- 
Watson. At the risk of being accused 
of nationalism I will express the hope 
that an inclusion of a Polish scholar 
, Pietrkiewicz) may help the Re- 
view to take more interest in Polish 
language and literature. 

In the two issues under review 
[found a very stimulating and inte- 
resting article by the above-mentio- 
ned entitled “Inner Censorship in Po- 
lish Literature”, in which the author 
discusses “..reasons which hampered 
the reception of Polish literature 
abroad and intimidated those who 
tried to sponsor it”. This he ascribes 
to “inner censorship”, which he de- 
fines as “...not the restriction imposed 
by society or government, but that 
which the artist himself imposes on 
his work”. This thesis is elaborated 
and illustrated by several interesting 


examples. 

Another article, “Polish Protestants 
and Their Connections with England 
and Holland in the 17th and 18th 
Centuries” by N. Hans, although less 
ambitious as a broad interpretation, 
brings a great deal of most interesting 
information on a topic which is be- 
coming increasingly absorbing to Po- 
lish historians (vide “Toleration in the 
Seventeenth Century” by Waldemar 
Voisé, a review of Ludwik Chmaj’s 
work The Polish Brethren: People, 
Ideas and Influence — P.P., No. 7—8, 


Other Polish items include the ar- 
tile mentioned earlier by P. Skwar- 
ayhski, and a number of reviews: 
§, Westfal’s A Study in Polish Mor- 
phology, The Genitive Singular Mas- 
culine — by J. Trypuéko; Adam Mic- 
Kewicz in World Literature (A sym- 
posium edited by W. Lednicki) — by 
J. Pietrkiewicz; S. Krakowski’s Polska 
© walce z najazdami tatarskimi w XII 
wieku — by M. Zdan; M. Giergiele- 
wiez's Rym i wiersz — by J. Pietr- 
Kiewiez (a summary notice); E. Ro- 
k's Allied Wartime Diplomacy. A. 
Pattern in Poland — by J. Bilit; 
R Yakemtchouk’s La Ligne Curzon 
ca II guerre mondiale — by L. Ko- 


What is oddly striking about 


the choice of works for review in 
sneral is the fact that with two 
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exceptions they have been published 
in either English or French; and there 
is only one published in Poland! Ob- 
viously there is much scope here for 
improvement, for indeed I could easily 
quote several dozen titles from va- 
rious fields, published in Poland, 
which could, I think, arouse the 
interest of the readers of the Review. 

Let me mention here only a few 
fundamental works published recently 
by Ossolineum of Wroclaw: Poetyka, 
zarys encyklopedyczny; Studia Staro- 
polskie (edited by Kazimierz Budzyk); 
Stownik staropolski — these are se- 
rial publishing ventures; Tadeusz Sin- 
ko’s Mickiewicz i Antyk (1957); the 
Maty atlas gwar polskich (another 
serial publication, prepared by the 
Section of Dialects of the Language 
Centre of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences in Cracow, under the di- 
rection of Kazimierz Nitsch), which 
began to appear in 1957. The last two 
years saw also the publication by 
the Polish Scientific Publishers (PWN) 
of such important works as: the mo- 
numental Historia Polski (under the 
editorship of Tadeusz Manteuffel); 
Julian Krzyzanowski’s W wieku Reja 
i Stanezyka; Bogdan Suchodolski’s 
Nauka polska w wieku Oéswiecenia; 
Andrzej Wierzbicki’s Wspomnienia 
i dokumenty (1877-1920), etc. This is 
to mention just two publishing houses. 
Indeed a serious reviewer’s task would 
be difficult not because of lack of in- 
teresting scholary works, but because 
— if anything — of a too large 
a choice. 

Perhaps the blame for the scarcity 
and restricted scope of reviews of Po- 
lish books lies partly with us here. 
Our excellent pre-war relations with 
the world centres of Slavonic studies 
were sadly disrupted in the fifties and 
have not yet been fully mended. This 
is particularly painful in the case of 
the London School, with which Polish 
scholars had already established good 
contact, through Roman Dyboski, in 
the early twenties. : 

However, a vigorous policy of ex- 
change both through scholarships and 
publications could again revive the 
old-established links and inaugurate 
a period of close and fruitful co-ope- 
ration. 

Christopher J. Klinger 





LITERATURE 


MIECZYSLEAW JASTRUN: Genezy [The 
Origins]. PIW. Warszawa, 1959. 90 pp. 
$0.40 


This is a new book by a poet of 
the older generation, who is also an 
essayist of repute. The poems are phi- 
losophical; they attempt to express the 
experiences and aspirations of contem- 
porary man, his vision of the world and 
his loneliness, 


MARCELI POZNANSKI:~ Kto mituje 
ksiegi... Antologia tekstéw oo ksiqzce 
{He Who Loves Books... An anthology 
of texts about books]. Association of 
Polish Librarians. Warszawa, 1958. 288 pp. 
$1.65 

The author of this anthology, who 
died two years ago, was an eminent Po- 
lish bibliophile. He worked on the book 
for the last ten years of his life but 
died before he was able to prepare it 
for the press. The anthology includes 
verse and prose by close on four score 
Polish and foreign authors, from Cicero, 
Richard de Bury and the Polish Re- 
naissance poets Biernat of Lublin and 


MEMOIRS AND 


JANUSZ NEL SIEDLECKI, KRYSTYN 
OLSZEWSKI, TADEUSZ BOROWSKI: 
Bylimy w OSswiecimiu [We were in 
Oswiecim]. MON. Warszawa, 1958. 264 pp. 
$0.50 

The first edition of this book appeared 
in Munich in 1946 — but only a small 
part of the imprint was sold at the time. 
It was thus one of the first narratives 
dealing with the extermination camps. 
This new edition is justified both by the 
vivid authenticity of the book and its 
value as literature: one of the authors, 
Tadeusz Borowski, who died prematurely 
in 1950, was one of the most talented 
of Polish writers to emerge after the 
war. 


HELENA BALICKA-KOZELOWSKA: Mur 
miat dwie strony [The Wall Had Two 


Sides]. MON. Warszawa, 1958. 189 pp. $0.35 
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Jan Kochanowski, to contemporary poets 
and writers. But the anthology js 
designed primarily not for bibliophiles 
in the strict sanse of the word, but for 
those whose task is to popularize books — 
library workers, publishers, teachers, 
educationalists. The text is supplemented 


with notes, bibliographical data ang 
indexes. 
SEWERYNA SZMAGLEWSKA: Chleb 


i nadzieja [Bread and Hope]. MON. War- 
szawa, 1958. 185 pp. $0.35 


The author, ex-prisoner of the Brze- 
zinka (Birkenau) concentration camp and 
a witness at the Nuremberg Trials, has 
already become well known here for her 
book, Dymy nad Birkenau (Smoke over 
Birkenau), a _ series of reminiscences 
from the death camp. She reverts to the 
same grim locale in this collection of 
stories, distinguished by their dramatic 
force expressed through an _ almost 
ascetic simplicity of from. The stories 
of the second part of the book deal 
however with contemporary problems, 
moral conflicts set in the post-war world. 


Narratives about the life and struggle 
of the Warsaw Ghetto, based on the 
author’s personal reminiscences and 
accounts given to her by members of 
the Jewish Military Organization which 
led the uprising in the Ghetto. Of par- 
ticular interest is the data on the social 
organization and conditions of life in the 
Ghetto, and on the co-operation between 
the various Jewish and Polish groups 
formed to help the Jews and fight 
against the Nazis — on both sides of the 
wall which separated the Ghetto from 
the rest of the city. 


JANINA KOROLEWICZ - WAYDOWA: 
M6j pamietnik [My Memoirs]. Edited, 
with a preface and notes, by A. Gozda- 
wa-Reut& Ossolineum. Wroclaw, 1958. Pp. 
X and 420. $2.55 

The memoirs of famous Polish singer 
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(876-1955 who was well known before 
the First World War on the operatic stages 
of Europe, America and Australia (she 
ang, for example, with Caruso and 
Yelba). She was later an organizer of 
musical life in the then newly indepen- 
gent Poland, as Director of the Warsaw 


opera. 


JULIUSZ ROMMEL: Za honor i Oj- 
qyene [For Honour and the Motherland]. 
Reminiscences of the Commander of the 
amies “E6d2” and “Warszawa”. Iskry. 
Warszawa, 1958. Cloth. 417 pp. $2.10 

These are documents relating to the 
two armies under the command of Gene- 
ml R6mmel in 1939, together with the 
General’s personal notes, which lay 
wried throughout the Nazi occupation. 
The two armies withdrew to Warsaw 
mder the pressure of the German panzer 
frees and then defended the city for 
three weeks. The author’s comments are 
vigorous and often extremely contro- 
versial He was a senior officer in the 
pre-war Polish army, and here he tries 


Atlas historyczny Polski. Wojewddz- 
wo Ptockie okolo r. 1578 [A Historical 
4tlas of Poland. Plock Voivodship, circa 
6%). Prepared by. J. Gieysztorowa, 
j,Humnicki, J. Lemens and A. Zaboklicki, 
wder the general editorship of S. Herbst. 
Published by PWN for the Polish Aca- 
temy of Sciences, Institute of History. 
Warszawa, 1958. 106 pp. $3.80 

Work on a historical atlas of Poland 
las already been begun twice before. 
The section prepared now by the Po- 
lsh Academy of Sciences, Institute of 
listory, is the first part of a compre- 
leisive publication, undertaken by a 
fam of specialists in various fields. It 
neludes a general map, a plan of the 
own of Plock and a number of detailed 
taps for different periods. The accom- 
tatying text describes the sources and 
te methods of work, and gives an 
werall account of the location of settle- 
tents at that time, divided into towns 
ad villages. Questions of ownership of 
nd, administration, and production are 
so dealt with. Statistical data and an 
Mex of place-names_ are appended. 
Asummary in French, 
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to determine the causes of the Polish 
military collapse in September 1939. He 
sees them in the faulty organization of 
the army and the low qualifications of 
professional officers. 


LEON WANAT: Za murami Pawiaka 
[Beyond the Pawiak’s Walls]. With a 
preface by Pola Gojawiczyfska. KiW. 
Warszawa, 1958. 315 pp. $0.60 


During the Occupation the Pawiak — 
a prison in Pawia Street in Warsaw, 
later completely destroyed together 
with the entire Ghetto district — had 
been used by the Nazis to hold prisoners 
for interrogation. Many people were 
murderd there. Leon Wanat, while 
himself a prisoner, was also employed 
in the prison administration, and in this 
capacity was in a position to collect a 
great deal of data, including the names 
of prisoners and their Nazi_ torturers. 
An underground organization working to 
aid the prisoners and keep contact with 
their families, etc., succeeded in saving 
many people from death. 


HISTORY 


KAZIMIERZ POPIOLEK: 
oczach okupanta [Silesia through the 
Eyes of the Occupant]. Published by 
Wydawnictwo “Slask’’, Katowice, for the 
Silesian Institute in Katowice. 1958. 
260 pp. $0.45 


The Germanizing pressure that had 
been applied in Silesia for centuries took 
on particularly brutal forms under Nazi 
rule: police terror, expropriation and com- 
pulsory enlistment of Silesians into the 
Wehrmacht, treatment of the population 
as Germans regardless of their wishes. 
All this, however, failed to destroy the 
Polish character of Silesia. The present 
study, by an eminent historian of the 
Silesian region, includes data from po- 
lice documents and collected by the 
German administrative authorities and 
NSDAP organizations. All this bears 
witness to the strong and unceasing 
resistance of the Silesian people, to acts 
of sabotage, desertions from the 
Wehrmacht, help given to the partisans, 
the development of Polish underground 
organizations, and — in lighter vein — 
an anti-German attitude reflected in 
many wisecracks. The author provides 


Slask w 
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detailed footnotes on sources as well 
as reprints of many documents which 
are now in Silesian archives. 


Poufny memoriat niemiecki z roku 1937 
o potozeniu powiatu gtogowskiego [A 
Confidential German Memorandum of 
1937 on the Situation in the Glogéw 
District]. Translated and edited by 
J. Stepezak. Wydawnictwo Poznahskie. 
Poznah, 1958. 87 pp., 6 plates. $0.20 

The Glogéw District, north-east of 
Wroclaw, belonged to Germany until 
1945. The confidential memorandum by 
the Glogéw Landrat and the local 
NSDAP Kreisleiter, prepared late in 1937 
and circulated in May 1938, draws the 
attention of “trustworthy persons’ to 
the economic stagnation of the region, 
the mass flight of Germans to the big 
cities in the Reich, to the necessity of 
employing Polish agricultural labourers, 
etc. 

The memorandum provides important 
evidence of the fact that for Germany 
the territories east of the Odra and Nysa 
were an economic liabiity, which 
stagnated in spite of investment and such 
forms of artificial economic invigoration 
as the setting up of garrisons and 
building of highways and other instal- 
lations of strategic importance. 


WLADYSZEAW RAJEWSKI: 10,000 lat 
Biskupina i okolic [Biskupin and the 
Vicinity: Ten Thousand Years]. PZWS. 
Warszawa, 1958. 143 pp. $0.40 

The village of Biskupin in the Poznan 
Voivodship has been an excavation site 
since 1933. The work done under the 
supervision of Professor Jézew Kostrzew- 
ski, one of the most eminent of Polish 
archeologists, has brought to light 
traces of settlements from various 
epochs, some of them dating as far back 
as 10,000 years. They include well-preser- 
ved remains of an early Bronze Age 
settlement, which is unique in Europe. 


Thousands of artefacts, including orna- . 


ments made of various materials, have 
been found. This book, written by one of 
Professor Kostrzewski’s closest associates, 
is popular in character and purpose — 
but the amount of information it sets 
out and the fact that there is a dearth 
of publications on the subject will make 
it of interest to a wide range of readers, 
both specialists and laymen. 
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Rocznik Gdatski. Tom XV—XVI (the 
Gdansk Annual. Volume XV-XVIj. The 
Gdansk Scientific Society.  Gdaiisk, 
1956-7 (published in 1958). 603 pp. 55 plates, 
$5.70 

The present volume is devoted to the 
approaching Millennium of the Polish 
State. Father P. Czaplewski in his 
paper, Historyczny Gdatisk z kotica x 
wieku (Gdansk at the End of the ith 
Century), discusses the problem of st 
Adalbertus’ visit to Gdafisk in the Spring 
of A.D. 997, and asserts that the visit 
was a historical fact. Two papers (by 
A. Zbierski and I. Fabiani-Madeyska) 
deal with the results of archaelogical 
and architectural studies in Gdarisk 
churches and with the topography of the 
residence of the Polish kings there. 
Z. Binerowski’s paper describes the 
little-known riots of 1363, the result of 
a conflict between the Poles and the 
Germans. A critical edition of a poem 
by Jan Rybinski serves to remind one 
of an interesting Polish Renaissance 
Latin poet from the turn of the iéth 
century. Other papers deal with the 
history of medicine (travelling surgeons), 
political, educational and legal history, 
and the history of art and of philologi- 
cal studies. 


HENRYK SMARZYNSKI: Dr Henryk 
Jordan, pionier mnowoczesnego wycho- 
wania fizycznego w Polsce [Dr Henryk 
Jordan, Pioneer of Modern Physical Cul- 
ture in Poland). PWN. Krakéw. (The first 
of a series of monographs sponsored by 
the Educational Sciences Committee, Po- 
lish Academy of Sciences, Cracow 
Branch.) 1958. 285 pp. $1.90 


Dr Henryk Jordan (1842—1907), synae 
cologist and professor of the Jagiellonian 
University in Cracow, author of many 
learned and popular works, won special 
renown as a friend of the younger 8& 
neration and the first promoter of 
physical culture in Poland. In 1688 he 
organized a park for children and young 
people in Cracow, conceived as a me 
dern centre of physical culture. Similar 
institutions in Poland are called “Jordan 
gardens” to this day. Smarzyfiski’s study 
is a pen portrait of Dr Jordan against 
the background of the economic, sociél 
and cultural conditions at the turn of 
the century in the part of Poland which 
was then under Austrian rule. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ADOLF WARSKI: Wybor pism i prze- 
mowien [Selected Writings and Speach- 
es]. KiW. Warszawa, 1958. Vol. 1, 614 pp. 
Vol. 2, 621 pp. Cloth. $1.65 

The first publication of a_ selection 
from the work of an eminent publicist 
and revolutionary leader. In the final 
decade of the 19th century he was one 
of the principal organizers of the Social 
Democratic Party of the’ Kingdom of 
Poland and Lithuania. He worked in the 
Party as a theoretician until 1918, and 
then as an active member of the Com- 
munist Party of Poland and Sejm deputy 
in independent Poland. A_ well-educated 
man and an attractive personality, his 
life was eventful (deportation to Siberia, 
political emigration to France, Germany 
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and Switzerland, concentration camp 
during the First World War, illegal com- 
munist activity in Poland, political emi- 
gration to the Soviet Union), and his 
opinions were constantly evolving. His 
was a great intellectual independence; 
fairly often he evaluated social phenomena 
and political events differently from the 
party leadership. His mistakes (in the 
evaluation of Polish aspirations to political 
independence and reunification, in the 
agrarian question, in the evaluation of 
Pilsudski’s coup d‘état of 1926, etc.), as 
well as his honest and passionate revi- 
sions of his own views, shed a most 
interesting light on a period of recent 
Polish history which is still inadequately 
charted. 


ECONOMICS 


Spér o ceny [A Dispute on Prices]. 
A symposium. Part 1. KiW. Warszawa, 


| 1958. 364 pp. $0.60. 


The first section of the book contains 
the directives on the establishment of 
prices published by the Economic Coun- 
ti. They are based on the following 
principles: prices are one of the elements 
which may determine the distribution of 
the national income among the various 
strata and groups of the population; 
they are a fundamental part of the eco- 
nomic calculus (balance sheets, etc); 
given a wide degree of independence 
for the individual enterprise, prices are 
an important instrument enabling the 
State to influence the decisions the 
enterprise undertakes. 

Section two consists of contributions 
on the subject by 16 Polish economists, 
among them Michat Kalecki, Whodzi- 
mierz Brus and Zbigniew Augustowski. 
Section three contains the texts of 


papers given at a conference on prices 
and costs in the socialist economy, held 


in March 1958, as well as an account of 
the subsequent discussion. 


Studia z zakresu koniunktury wspdt- 
czesnego kapitalizmu [Studies in Con- 
temporary Capitalism]. Vol. 2. Published 
by PWN, Warszawa, for the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Research Centre for 
the Economic Sciences. 1958. 156 pp. $0.75 

A reprint of papers published in the 
periodicals Ekonomista and Gospodarka 


Planowa in 1957 and 1958. A_ critical 
appraisal of some aspects of contem- 
porary capitalism (automation in pro- 


duction, transfer of profits from foreign 
investments to the creditor countries) 
and a description of the changes taking 
place in Great Britain and Japan, One 
paper deals with John Strachey’s views 
on structural changes in contemporary 
capitalism. Another, devoted to the dif- 
ficulties in the implementation of India’s 
five-year plan, discusses the important 
factors of planning economic develop- 
ment in the underdeveloped countries. 








A subscription to Polish Perspectives at 12s 6d for 6 months 

and 24s for one year can be ordered through the Cracovia 

Book Company, 58 Pembroke Road, London W. 8 or Messrs 
Blackwell’s of Broad Street, Oxford. 











